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DOYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
R (Incorporated by Royal Charter ) 
ALEXANDER PRIZE (194). 


Le following Subjects (alternative) have been approved by the 
coun 
‘ e Be innings of the Cistercian Order’; or 
} ‘The Position as Minister in the Last Years of George II., and 


umstances to which it was due.’ 
eng ciream nust be sent in before MARCH 31, 1905, addressed to the 
Office of the Society, 3, Old Serjeant’s Inn, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


H E P EACO C K ROOM. 
Ry WHISTLE 
Now on view at Messrs. UBACH'S GALLERIES, 168, New Bond 








Sues, © W. Admission 2s. 6d. 
Bxghayings and ETCHINGS by DURER, 
OSTADE, REMBRANDT, 8. PALMER, MERYON, WHISTLER, 


EXHIBITION NOW OPEN at Mr. R. GUTEKUNST’s, 


ELLEN, &c. 
10 to 6 Daily. Admission Is. 


7 King Street, St. James’s, 8.W. 


EW BOND STREET, EXHIBITION of 

PICTURES in.—MESSR8. DICKINSONS’ RUSKIN ROOM is 

available for the above and similar purposes.—For terms and vacant 
dates apply 114, New Bond Street. 





Country of LONDON. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invites a for the 
appointment of RESIDENT CURATOR of the HORNIMAN MUSEUM 
London Road, Forest Hill,S E. The duties of the. Resident Curator 
are as fullows :— 

To be responsible, under the Clerk of the Council, for the manage- 
ment and vane cimerh of the Staff of the Museum and for the condition 
of the Museum build 

To make to the Clerk of the Council all needful representations as to 
the fabric of the Museum and its maintenance, the provision of stores, 
o- working of the Staff, &c. 

To have special charge of the Ethnological Department of the 
Museum, and carry out the instructions of the Advisory Curator as to 
the general arrangement of that portion of the Museum. 

ears and submit to the Advisory Curator all the Labels, de- 
scriptive or otherwise, for that portion of the Museum. 

he commencing salary attached to the position will be 2 

The Oflicer appointed will be required to give his ahs Ay — to the 
duties of the Oftice, and will in other respects be subject to the usual 
conditions attaching to the Council's service, particulars of which are 
contained in the Form of Application. 

Applications should be made on the official Form, to be obtained 
from the Clerk of the London County (Council, The County Hall, Spring 
Gardens, 8.W., to whom they must be returned not Jater than 10 a.m. 
on TUESDAY, July 5, 1904 accompanied by copies of not more than 
three recent Testimonials 

Canvassing. either shehoss!§ or indirectly, will be held to be a dis- 

jon for i 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH WALES, 
Bangor. (A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 
Principal—H. R. REICHEL, M.A LL.D. NEXT SESSION BEGINS 
OCTOBER 4. 1904. The College Courses are arranged with reference to 
the Degrees of the University of Wales, and include most of the 
gubjeets for the B.A. and B.Sc. Degrees ‘of the London University. 
Students may pursue their First Year of Medical Study at the College 
There are Special Departments for Agriculture and Electrical 
Engineering, a Day Training Department for Men and Women, and a 
Department for the Training of Secondary and Kindergarten ‘Teachers. 
Gessional Fee for ordinary Arts Course, 11/. 1s.; ditto for Intermediate 
Science Course, 151. 15s. The cost of living in lodgings in Bangor 
averages from 2U!. to 30/1. for the Sessi. on. There is a Hal! of Residence 
for Women Students in Up:er Bangor. Fee, Thirty Guineas for the 
Session. At the Entrance Scholarship Examination (held in September) 
more than Twenty Scholarships and Exhibitions, ranging in vaiue from 
40l. to 101., will be open for competition. 7 ‘or further information and 
copies of the various prospectuses apply t« 


PP 


G. L. GOMME, 
Clerk of the London C.unty Council. 
The County Hail, 
Spring Gardens. §.W., 
June 16, 1904. 


UNIVERSITY of BIRMINGHAM. 


The COUNCIL invites applications for the following appointments :— 
ASSISTANT LECTURER in MATHEMATICS. 

ASSISTANT LECTURER and DEMONSTRATOR in PHYSICS. 
ASSISTANT LECTURER and DEMONSTKATOR in CHEMISTRY. 
The stipend in each case will be 150/. per annum. 

The ¢ Ey —— will be required to enter on their duties on 

OCTOBER 3 N 
Further aa may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom 








OHN EDWARD LLOYD, M. a Secretary and R 


YHE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY of 
MANCHESTER (Owens College) and 
MANCHESTER KOYAL INFIRMARY. 
ENTRANCE MEDICAL SCHOLARSHIPS. 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered this zene, ONE for proficiency 
én ARTS and ONE for proficiency in SCIENC 

Each Scholarship is of the value of 100/., = the successful Candi- 
dates will be required to enter for the full Medical Curriculum, both 
in the University and in the Manchester Royal Infirmary. 

The Scholarships will be awarded only to Candidates who give 
evidence of a high standard of efficiency in Arts or Sc.ence respec- 


vely. 
Applications should be sent, on or before JULY 1, 1%4, to the 
@acisT24z, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL. —An EXAMINA- 

TION will be held on JUNE 30, and JULY 1 to fill not 

fess than NINE RESIDENTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, THREE NON- 

RESIDENTIAL SUHOLARSHIPS, and some &XHINITIONS.—For 

hove apply, by letter, to the Heap Masreznx, 19, Dean's Yard, 
etminster. 











y ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 
An Unsectarian Public School. 
NEXT TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 15. 
ADMISSION EXAMINATION JULY 5. 
D MasTER. 


Sr. PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOI, Brook Green, 

Hammersmith —An EXAMINATION will take place on JULY 19, 
20, 21, and 22 for FIVE OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, which exempt the 
holders from the payment of ‘Tuition Fees. Names of Candicates must 
be registered before JULY 1 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 

Head Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M_A. (late Second Mis- 

tress St Felix School, Southwold). References: The Principal of 
Bedford College, London; The Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 


DUCATION. 
Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information — to 
the CHOICE of SCHOOLS for BOYS or GIRLS 0} 
TUTOKS in England or Abroad 
are invited to call upon or send fully Sty —— to 
MESSKS GABBITAS, THRING & 
who for more than thirty years have been pou hy = touch with the 
leading Educational E«tablishments. 
Advice, free of charge. is given by Mr. Thring, Nephew of the late 
Head Master of U ppingham, 36, Sack ville Street, London 





For particulars apply 














EUNES GENS désireux de passer, en France, 
 dutiles et agréables VACANCES au bord de la mer. avec famille 
distinguée, écrivez, avant le ler JUILLET.—Parncipat, College de St. 

‘ol (Pas-de-Valais), France. 


{JNIVERSITY of EDINBURGH. 


LECTURESHIP IN ANCIENT HISTORY. 

The UNIVERSITY COURT of the UNIVERSITY of EDINBURGH 
will on MONDAY. July 18, 1904, or some subsequent day, proceed to 
appoint a UNIV#KSITY LECTURER on ANCIENT HISTORY. 
Tenure three years. Salary 200] per annum 

The duties of the | ecturer would mainly consist of the delivery in 
each year of two Honours Helf-Courses of fwenty-five Lectures each, 
in Greek and in Keman Aistory respectively. One of these Half- 
Courses to be given during part of the Winter Session, and the other 
in the yoo Session 

Each Applicant shouid lodge with the undersigned, not later than 
FRIDAY, wore 15, 1904. twenty copies of his application and twenty 
copies of any Testimonials he may desire to present. One copy of the 

— ication should be signed. 

her particulars on es 3 





AYLOR, Secretary, Uniy. Court. 
University of Edinburgh, June 17, moe 





ied by six copies of Testimonials, should be 
sent, not later than AUGUST 1, 1904. 
GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


[J NiveRsity of BIRMINGHAM. 


CHAIR OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 

The COUNCIL invites applications for a CHAIR of ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING. The stipend offered is 1,000/ per annum, and the 
pecemry will be at liberty to undertake a certain amount of consult- 
ing w 

The University will shortly be opening extensive buildings, with 
complete equipment for teaching the main branches of Engineering, 
Metallurgy. and Mining. It is hoped ultimately to establish a Faculty 
dealing with Appliea Science, and, outside teaching duties. there will 
be ample scope for powers of organization aud administration in 
helping to co ordinate the work of such a Faculty. 

In the Engineering Department there is already a Professor of 
Mechanical Engineering, and there are Lecturers on Civil, Mechanical, 
and Electrical Engineering, besides several Assistant Lecturers and 
Demonstrators. 

‘the Couscil is anxieus to secure a Professor who hus had practical 
experience in his profession, and in the administration of work of 
some magnitude, and who at the same time is specially interested in 
the education of Engineers 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom 
epplications. accompanied by such evidence as to qualifications for the 
post a8 a Candidate may think desirable, should be sent not later than 
AUGUST 1, 1904 GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


Lo DON 








HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
(University of London.) 
LECTURESHIP ON PHYSICS. 
The COLLEGE ROARD is about to appoint a LECTURER on 
PHYSICS. ‘The Lecturer must be qualified for recognition as a 

‘Teacher of Physics by the University of London. 
Applications to be sent to the Warden not later than July 9 
Turner Street, E MUNRO scort, W arden. 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


pus SCIENCE, 
PHILOSUPHY AND CLASSICS. 
The COUNCIL invite app!ications for the LECTURESHIP in PHILO- 
SOPHY and CLASSICS for NEXT SESSION, 1904-5. Fee 150/. 
Farther particulars may be obteined from the undersigned, to whom 
ten copies of Applications and Testimonials must be sent not later than 
JULY 9, 1904. ¥. H. PRUEN, Secretary. 


(ouNTY ‘BOROUGH of SALFORD. 


ROYAL TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 

The EDUCATION COMMITTEE invite applications for the following 
appoiotments in yoo keyg with the opening of a New Department in 
Secondary Schoo! Work, 

SECOND MASTER Py “SECONDARY SCHOOL, who Py vee be 2 
Graduate in Arts, nd have had experience in g in 


School. er annum 
(Graduate) in the PHYSICS DEPART- 


Salary P 
ASSISTANT LRU tURER 
MENT. Salary 1301 per annum 
SSISTANT LECTURER (Graduate) in the CHEMISTRY DEPART- 

ENT. Salary 1301 per annum 

ASSISTANT MASTER in the SCHOOL of ART, 
annum 

TWO LABORATORY ASSISTANTS, One for the CHEMISTRY 
DEPAKTM alg and One for the PHYSICS DEPARTMENT. Salary 
501 per annu 

F Bath of ‘Application may be obtained from Mr. O. ti THIE, Director 
of Education. Education Oftice Chapel Street, Salford, to — the 
Forms must be returned not later than THURSDAY, July 7 

L. C. EVANS, iowa Clerk, 


COLLEGE. 


DURHAM COLL EGE of 

















Salary 1001. per 


Town Hall, Salford, June 21, 1904. 


|_ Saaeeeaee TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION 
COMMITTEE. 

a ASSISTANT MASTER for MUNICIPAL SCHOOL of 
ART. Salary commencing 100]. per annum. Duties commence SEP- 
TEMBb6bR 1 ro ge must be eee by JULY 23. For further 
particulars apply J. A. WILLIAMS, Secretary. 

&chool of Art, Lentonderry. 








Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 


U NIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS. 


EXAMINERS. 
The UNIVERSITY COURT of the UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 
invites applications for the appointment of ADDITIONAL EX- 
AMINEKS for GRADUATION in the following Subjects :— 
FACULTIES OF DIVINITY AND ARTS. 
DIVINITY AND CHURCH HISTORY. 
BIBLICAL CRITICISM and HEBREW. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
ANATONY 8U Tg and CLINICAL SUR- 
MATERIA MEDICA Gr 
FO ice MEDICINE and PUB- MEDICINE and CLINICAL MEDI- 
° CINE 





I 
PATHOLOGY. MIDWIFERY. 
FACULTY OF — 
LATIN and GREEK. EDUCATIO. 
FRENCH ANCIENT HISTORY and POLI- 


MIS 
GERMAN. TICAL PHILOSOPHY. 


FACULTY OF SCIENCE. 
GEOMETRICAL DRAWING. 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, AND 


MEDICINE. 
BOTANY. ZOOLOGY. 
FACULTIES OF ARTS AND SCIENCE. 
GEOLOGY. 


The persons appointed to the above Beseinorenion will hold Oftice 
for a period of ‘Ihree Years, from January 1, 1905. 

Applications are also invited for the a ppointment of ADDITIONAL 
EXAMINER for the PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS in the 


Subjects of 
MATHEMATICS AND DYNAMICS. 

The person appointed to the Jast-mentioned Examinership will — 
Office for One Year, from January 1, 1905, and will act as 
Representative of the University on the Joint Board of Examiners. 

Applications, with eighteen copies of Testimonials, must be lodged 
on or before SATURDAY, July 2, 1904, with the Undersigned. 

ANDREW BENNETT, Secretary and Registrar. 

The University, St. Andrews, June 14, 1904. 


County BOROUGH of WEST HAM. 


MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 
The COUNCIL invite applications for the following vacant post 
on the Teaching Staff of the Institute 
SECOND ART MASTER. 1501. per annum, rising to 200/. by annual 
—— of 251. 

Candidates must have read the circular giving particulars of the post, 
which can be obtained on sending a fully addressed foolscap envelope 
to the Paincipat, Municipal Technicai Institute, Romfurd Road, 
West Ham, E 
wuxtie must be lodged with the Princirat before noon, 








By Order of the Council, 
RED. K. HILLEARY, Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, West Ham, E., June 21, 1904. 


QOUTHEND-ON-5EA TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 
WANTED, 2 TEACHER of MACHINE CONSTRUCTION for Oe 


Evening of ‘Iwo Hours per Week during the coming Winter Session. — 
Apply, stating terms and giving full qualifications, to Jos. Hircucok, 








Principal 





Pp 
WANTED, TWO ASSISTANT MISTRESSES, one of whom must 
be well qualified in Botony, Hygiene, and Physiolegy. Commencing 
salary l0vi. If with University Degree, 107/.10s. If with Universi:y 
Degree and three years’ experience, 115i. 
WANTED, a TEACHER of SWEDISH ae MNASTICS, who will ect 
as Ganies’ Mistress. Commencing salary 100; 


U NiveRSITY of 


DAY TRAINING COLLEGE. 

The COUNCIL of the UNIVERSITY of LEEDS invite applications 
for the gppointment of MISTRESS of MELHUD, which will becume 
vacant on Uctober 1, 1904. Experience in Secendary as well as Primary 
‘Training required, ana a University Degree, or its equivalent, expect+d. 
Salary 300/. a year.—Applications, with Testimonials, will be received 
by the RAR OF THE Univensity up to JUNE 30. 





LEEDS. 








PSWICH MIDDL K SCHOOL.—WANTED, in 

SFP’EMBER, MODEXN LANGUAGH MASTER— French and 

German. Direct method.—Apply immediately, with copies of three 
recent Testimovials, to! Heap Masrer, 


N ETROPOLITAN BOROUGH of HOLBORN, 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
An ASSISTANT is REQUIRED in the PUBLIC LIBRARIES. ae 
20s. per week. Previous experience in a Public Library essential. 
Applications, in Candidate's own handwriting, stating age and 
enclosing copies of not more than three recent Yiu must be 
sent to the undersigned not rET — SATUKDAY, 
TAYLOR, Bab Librarian. 
Public Library, 198, High reel a Cc. 


A LADY, aged 30, wishes for a post as PRIVATE 
SECRETARY or SHORTHAND TYPE-WRITER, speed 1:0 
Can speak, write, and read French fiuently, and is also a good 

Salary 80/.—A. C. E., care of Miss Orage, 132, High 











and 45. 
Flemish Linguist. 
Street, Clapham. 


‘WEDISH TRANSLATED into ENGLISH by a 
kK SWEDE and an ENGLISHMAN, both experienced. Literarv, 
Scientific, Technical Work.—Box 906, Athenwum Press, 13, Bream s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


S ENTLEMAN, with + some experience and 

ital, desires a P. a} TNRRSHIP in a PUBLISHING FIRM, 
or awe PURCHASE a PUBLISHING BUSINESS. Any particula:s 
sent wil: be treated in confidence — Reply to Keartr & Sons, Solicitors, 
14, Great Wicchester Street, London, B.C, 
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[NDEXIN G, Translations, Research Work (Eng- 
land and Abroad), Shorthand, Type-writing. Pupils trained as 
Private Secretaries.—Miss Pxrurnearpex (Nat. Sci. Tripos), Secretarial 
Bureau, 52a, Conduit Street, Bond Street, W 








B. L. CULLETON, 92, Piccadilly, London 
mber of English and Foreign. Antiquarian Societies), under- 
takes the "farniehing of Extracts from Parish Registers, Copies or 
Abstracts from Wills, Chancery Proceedings, and other Records useful 
for Genealogical Bvidences in Eng'and, Scotiand, and Ireland. Abbre- 
viated Latin Documents Copied, Extended, and Translated. Foreign 
Researches carried out. Enquiries invited. Mr. Culleton’s Private 
Collections are worth consulting for Clues. ANTIQUARIAN and 
SCIENTIFIC MATERIAL Searched for and Copied at the British 
Museum and other Archives. 


UTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, SERMONS, 

PLAYS, REVIEWS TYPE-WRITTEN accurately and promptly, 

. per 1,000 words. References to well-known Writers.—M. Srvart, 
11, Moreton Place, St.George’s baie 8.W. 





W PE-WRITING.—Authors’ Flays, MSS., &c., of 

every description. Carbon and other Copies. MS. from Dictation 

uickly and accurately.—Miss ‘Ticar, 5, Maitland Park Road, 
Haverstock Hill, N.W. Established 1884. 


YWPH-WRITING.—The WEST KENSINGTON 
OFFICES. Authors’ MSS.. Translations, &e. Legal and General 
Copying. Circulars, &c., Duplicated. Usual terms. References. 
Established eleven years.—Sixes & Sixes, 13, Wolverton Gardens, 
a en 229, Hammersmith Road, W. 








TYPE-v -WRITING. _— AUTHORS’ “MSS. "8d. per 
ords. Accuracy and dispatch —Miss Rispon, Norbary, 
Cobham Koni, Kingston-on-Thames. 


oP TPS WRITING undertaken by highly educated 

Women (Classical Tripos ; Mg a Local; Modern 
Languages). Research, Revisio ‘Translation. —Tux Camcrince 
Tyre-Waitine Acency, 10, Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 








VYPE-WRITING.—MSS. of all descriptions 

TYPE-WRITTEN. Prompt delivery, combined with accuracy 

and good work. 10d. per 1,000 words —All communications to Frome- 
SELWoop Tyre Warrtxo Co., , Church House, ) Frome, , Somerset. 


_ UTHORS’ Mss .. PLAYS SERMONS, &c., 

TYPE-WRITTEN with —. and dispatch, 10d. per 1,000. 

Also Shorthand. —Miss | N. E. Rontnson, 8, Westover Road, Wandsworth 
Common, London, 8. 





HE AUTHOR’S AGENCY.—Established 1879, 

The interests «f Authors capably represented. Agreements for 

Publishing arranged. MSS. placed with Publishers.—Terms and Testi- 
monials on application to Mr. A. M. Buacues, 34, Paternoster Row. 





\’ MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
+e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application 
Mitchell Hot House, land 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct B.C Cc. 








Catalogues, 
ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 


one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large stock. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MONTHLY. Price 6d. 


12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


HE INTERNATIONAL BOOK CIRCULAR, 
Notes on New and Forth i ions, and Cl fled Lists 
of Books, is issued by Wittrams & io Book Importers, 14, Hen- 
rietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.— Specimen Copies gratis. 











LEIGHTON’S 
ATALOGUE of EARLY PRINTED and other 
INTERESTING BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, and BINDINGS. 


Part VI. N—Q, 170 Illustrations, price 2s. NOW READY. 
Parts I.—VI., containing A—Q, with 890 Illustrations in Facsimile. 
Price 15s. the 6 Parts. 


J. & J. LEIGHTON, 40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, W. 





BOOKS AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS, 


NEW ANNUAL CATALOGUE 
NOW READY. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265, High Holborn, London. 
Also CATALOGUE of POPULAR CURRENT LITERATURE and 
LIST of FRENCH NOVELS, CLASSICS, &c. 


M. MURPHY’s CATALOGUE of SECOND- 

e HAND BOOKS (No. 99) now ready, including Works on 

Topography, Kiography, Natural History, Rarities, &c. Post free on 

application. Small and large quantities of Books purchased at their 
full value —7-9. Renshaw Street, Liverpool. 








JUST OUT. 


CATAL LOGUE No. 192, BOOKS on the FINE 
ARTS, and Illustrated Books. generally on Painting, Engraving, 
Etching, Caricatures, Catalogues. Portraits, i Costume, 
Decoration, Galleries, Kooks of Reference, &c. Post free. 
Books and Engravings bought, 
JAMES RIMELL & SON, 53, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W. 


IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus 
trated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Kowlandson, Leech, &c. The 
largest and choicest Coilection offered for Sale in ‘the World. Cata- 
logues issued and sent post free on application. Books Bought.— 
Watrer T. Spencer, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 

















NATALOGUE No. 40.—Constable, Mezzotints by 
Lucas—Turner’s Liber Studiorum, England and Wales, &c.— 
Etchings by Whistler, Palmer, Seymour Haden—Drawings—lIllustrated 
Books—Works by John Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence.—Wa. Wann, 

2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 








EORGE CRUIKSHANK.—Collectors, Dealers, 
nd a having Coloured or Plain Prints, Etchings, 
eS cuts (or Books containing same) done by GEORGE 
CR IKSHANK which they wish to dispose of are requested to send 
Title, Publisher, Date, Condition, and Price asked to Epwin H. 
Wenpvett, Esq., 500, Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


OR SALE, solid Light Oak and Amboyna 
Wood BOOKCASE, 19 ft. long by 11 ft. Gin. high, with upper 
part open and lower part enclosed by cweies oak panelled doors, in 
three divisions, with handsomely carved pediments and fluted 
columns, and adjustable shelves with samner: tails. Bpeemuy designed 
and made for late owner. Suitable for Club or lic Building. 
Executors will —s any reasonable offer.—Apply Bra1, Tower 
Chambers, Moorgate, E.C. 





ese 


a 
Superior Lathes, Chucks, and other Tools—fine Inlaid Furni. 
ture and Cabinets—Silver Plate, &c. 


FRIDAY, July 1, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
R, J. C. STEVENS will OFFER, at his Rooms, 


38, King Street, Covent Garden, London, Ww. C.. a fine « PRE. 
CISION” LATHE in perfect condition ‘as new, and a full complement 
of Chucks and Accessories—a 3} in. Self-acting Hollow Mandrill Lathe 
by Barnes— American Chucks and Tools — Photographic Cameras, 
Lenses, and all kinds of Apparatus—Field Glasses Tele+copes—fing 
Inlaid Furniture, Cabinets. Bureau, Commodes—Silver Plate, com. 
prising Tea and Coffee Service, ‘ea Service, Tea Kettle, Teapot, &.— 
and a Quantity of Miscellaneous Goods. 


On view day prior 2 to 5, and morning of Sale. 


Catalogues on 





WNERS of GENUINE SPECIMENS of OLD 
ENGLISH FURNITURE, OLD PICTURES, OLD CHINA, OLD 
SILVER, &c., who desire to DISPOSE of same PRIVATELY, are 
invited to send particulars to 
HAMPTON & SONS, Pall Mall East, 
Who are always prepared to give full value for interesting Examples. 


IR AND REST CURE.—To all suffering from 

nervous exhaustion or in need of freedom and quiet. Sun and 

Air Baths, Air Huts, Beautiful Country, tne’ Prose Climate, about 
50 miles from Wi aterioo on the Wi lin Pr 
dlands, Medsted, Hampshire. 














Sales by Auction. 


A Portion of the valuable rg 4 of the late 
T. C. VENABLES, Esq. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, June 27, at 1 o’elock precisely. a 
PORTION of the valuable LIBRARY the late T. C. VENABLES, 
Esq., Past President and Antiquary to the * Sette of Odde hye pl 
comprising Works illustrated by Romiandhen, Cruikshank, Leech, 
Cannon's Historical Records of the British Army, 41 vols.—the Writings 
of Thackeray, Dickens, Lever, and other contemporary Authors — 
Extra-illustrated Books, Editions de | uxe—The English Spy, 2 vols.— 
Works on Military History and Military Costume- Srrench illustrated 
Rooks— Works with Coloured Illustrations, including The Martial and 
Naval Achievements of Great Britain, Pyne’s Royal Residences, Row- 
landson’s Loyal Volunteers, Ackermann’s Microcoem — Engravings — 
Coloured Caricatures—Books of Prints—Topography, &c. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





The Valuable Collection of Naval and Military Medals of 
Capt. A. W. BUCKINGHAM. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, ty their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on TUE . June 28, and Following oars at 
1 o'clock precisely, ¥ valuable COLLEC TION of NAVAL and MILI’ a 
MEDALS, ORDERS, and DECORATIONS, the Pro; of = 
BUCKINGHAM, including Field Officer's Gold ~* for Nive. ts 
Naval General ‘Service, Peninsular, Army of India, Waterloo Medals, 
Victoria Cross for Maiwand, groups, &c. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





The Group of General Sir COLIN HALKETTI’S Medals 
and Decorations. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, on WEDNESDAY, June 29, immediately after 
the Sale of the Colleetion of Captain Buckingham, the ‘GROUP of General 
Sir COLIN HALKETI’S MEDALS and DECORATIONS, the Property 
of a GENTLEMAN whore Collection is famous, comprising Field 
Officer's Gold Cross for Albuhera, Salamanca, Vittoria, and Nive—Field 
Ofticer’s Gold Medal for Salamanca, with two clasps Albuhera and 
Vittoria—Medal for Waterloo—Star of a Knight Commander of the 
Bath— Star of a Grand Cress of the Bath—Star ofa Knight Commander 
ofthe Hanoverian Guelphic Order—Gold Badge of the Order of the 
Tower and Sword—Gold Cross of the Order of Max-Joseph of Bavaria. 





A Collection of Autograph Letters and Historical Documents, 
the Property of a well-known Collector. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL Ad AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand. W.C.,on WEDNESDAY, June 29, at 1 o'clock precisely 

a COLLEC TION of AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and HIS’ ORICAL 

DOCUMENTS, the Property of a well-known COLLECTOR, comprising 

Autograph Letters, signed, of ‘T. Gainsborough, J. M. W. Turner, Sir E. 
Landseer, 8S. T. Coleridge, B. Franklin, a Johnson, Mrs. Piozzi, 

Browning, Kobert Burns, Lord Ryr W. Cowper, J. Keats, 

C. Dickens, W M. Thackeray, John Duke ra arity | Sir Isaac 

Newton. G. Washington, &c.—Sign Manuals of Henry VIII., Queen 

Elizabeth, James I., Charles I., Oliver Cromwell, Charles IL., &e. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





The Library of the late ROBERT KIRKE, &sq., of 
Burntisland, N.B. 


N ESSRS, SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL bg AUCTION as their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, C., on THURSDAY, June 30, and Two Following 
Days. at 1 o'clock precisely, ie LIHRARIES of the late ROBERT 
KIKKE, Esq , and MAURES HORNER, Eeq., comprising rare Books 
and Pamphlets— Early Plays Poems, ‘Theses, &c.—Incuna! ula and rare 
Sixteenth-Century Kooks—First Editions of Defoe's Writings—Illus- 
trated Books—Old Books with Woodcuts—Hore on Vellum—Acker- 
mann’s Publications— Voyages and Travels—Costumes. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





The valuable Collection 4 eae of 
JOHN BURTON, Esq. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, July 1, at 1 o'clock precisely, the 
COLLECTION of vaieable ENGRAVINGS (Framed), the Property of 
JOHN BURTON, Esq.. Mountfield, Harlesden, N.W., gr he Fancy 
par gg - the "English School by F. Bartolozzi, G. Morlend R. 
Smith, P W. Tomkins, W. Ward, F. Wheatley, W. ‘Owen, A. Kanuffi man, 
W. R. Bigg, &c.—several finely printed in Colours—Mezzotint Portraits 
of Ladies after Sir J. Reynolds by J RK. Smith, T. Watson, E. Fisher, 
J. Dixon, V. Green, W. Dickinson, &c.—others after G. Romney and 
Sir T. Lawrence, including a brilliant Proof before Letters of Lady 
Peel by Samuel Cousins. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Curios, §c. 


N R. J. C. STEVENS wiil SELL by AUCTION, 

on TUESDAY NEXT, the 28th inst., CHINESE, JAPANESE, 
TIBBTAN, and INDIAN BRONZ#S, PORCELAIN, and METAL 
WARE-Carved Ivories—Cloisonné Jade. Also a most interesting 
Collection of Stone Axes, Clay Idols, and other Specimens from Central 
America— King Theedaw's Hat Box—Pictures—Prints—and the usual 





rior 10 to 5 and morning of Sale. Catalogues on 


On view day 
38, King Street, Covent Garden, 


application to Mr. J. C. Srivens, 
ndon, 








{ McIrevnam & Wyarr, 





Natural History Specimens. 
TUESDAY, July 5, at half-past 12 o'clock, 


R. J. C, STEVENS will OFFER, at bis Rooms, 

38, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W. C.,a COLLECTION 

of NATURAL HISTORY SPECIMENS, consisting of Cabinet of Birds 

Eggs, Shells, Minerals, and Fossils— New Zealand Bird Skins—Heads 

and Horns of Animals—fine Skin Kugs—rare Birds mounted in Cases— 
Entomological Cabinets—Insects— Reptiles, &c. 

On view day prior ten to five and morning of Sale. Catalogues on 

application. 








Birds’ Eggs, 
THURSDAY, July 1h, at half-past 12 o'clock, 
B. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC TION, 


t his Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.¢c. 
the THIRD PORTION of the valuable COLLE iS 
PALZARCTIC BIRDS’ EGGS formed by HEATL BLE, Esq., 
and will include, among other choice Specimens Sabin’s GUL Lesser 
Great Plover, Pectoral Sandpiper, Golden Eagle; also some of the 
last Eggs of Honey Buzzard taken from the New Forest. 


2 to 5 and morning of Sale. 





m view day prior Catalogues on 


application. 





Valuable Books, including a Portion of the Library of the late 
JOHN FRASER, Esq., of Canterbury ; a Selection from @ 
Library removed from Ireland ; and other Properties, 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 

on TUESDAY, July 5, and Following Day, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock 
precisely, valuable BOOKS, including Hasted’s Kent, 12 vols. -Somner’s 
Antiquities of Canterbury — Dart’s Canterbury — Ackermann’s West- 
minster Abbey, University of Oxford, and University of Cambridge— 
Clermont’s History of the Fortescue Family—A*«hmole’s Order of the 
Garter—a Series of Etchings for Pyne’s Palaces— Memoirs of the Family 
of Poyntz—History of the Chichester Family—Burney’s History of 
Music— History of the Yeomen of the Guard—Neale’s Views of Seats— 
Shakespeare's Works, by Stevens, 9 vols. folio—Koberts’s Irish Scenery 
—a Series of Mezzotint Plates illustrating the Linen Manufacture in 
Ireland— 2 Collection of Engravings and Drawings i!)lustrating Cook’s 
Voyages—Collins’s Peerage, 9 vols.—Naylor’s Coronation of George the 
Fourth—Works on Ireland, Folk-Lore, &c.—First Editions of Modern 
Authors—Theological Kooks—Caricatures— Books on Voyage and Traye) 
—and Works in General Literature. 





Valuable Miscellaneous Books. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, sae aout Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 
TUESDAY, June 28, and Two Following Days, at 1 o’clock, valuable 
MISCELLANEOUS HOOKS. " tactud ing a small Collection of rare 
Rooks, the Property ofa GEN TLKMAN, comprising Chapman’s Homer, 
a fine copy of the First Collected Edition, 1616. in old red morocco. 
from the Royal Library of Charles IL, and other Elizabethan Litera- 
ture—Octonaries upon the Vanitie of the World, 1607. an interesting 
specimen of the work of Ester Inglis, the Calligrapher—Purcell’s 
Orpheus Britannicus, old morocco— Bernard Berenson’s Drawings of 
the Florentine Painters, 2 vols.,and other Modern Fine-Art Books— 
Books on Fa'conry—Macgillivray’s British Birds 5 vols., and other 
Works on Natural History—Annals of Sporting, 1822-4, 6 vols. uncut— 
Cowper’s Poems, First Edition, 2 vols.— Keats’s Lamia, First Edition, 
boards, uncut, and Works by Ruxton Forman 4 vols.—Archwological 
and Topographical Books—Standard Works in History. Travel, and 
Biography—Encyclopedia Britannica, Tenth Edition, 35 vols., and 
Punch, 25 vols , with Bookcases—a Collection of Armorial and other 
Rook piates—A utograph letters and Early Dccuments; also Mahogany 
Bookcases, Writing Tables, &c. 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





V ES SRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that they will hold the following SALES 
by AUCTION at their Great Kooms, King Street, St. James’s Square — 


On MONDAY, June 27, at 1 o’clock, MODERN 
PICTURES and DRAWINGS, the Property of G. F. COSTER, Esq., 
and others. 


On MONDAY, June 27, and Three Followirg 
Days, at 1 o'clock, the THIRD PORTION of the important COLLEC- 
TION of OBJECTS of ART formed by the late C.H.T. HAWKINS, Esq. 


On TUESDAY, June 28, at 1 o’clock, MODERN 
WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS and PICTURES, the Property of Mrs 
N. CHEVALIER and others. 


On THURSDAY, June 30, at 2 o’clock, CHOICE 
WINES, the Property of Lieut.-Col. D. SPILLER, the late F. BEHRENS 
Esq _, and from other Cellars. 


On FRIDAY, July 1, at 1 o’clock, PORCELAIN 
and DECORATIVE OBJECTS of the late H. NEVILE HART, Esq., the 
late T. L. THURLOW, Esq., and from various Private Sources. 


On SATURDAY, July 2. at 1 o’clock, CHOICE 
MODERN PICTURES and DRAWINGS of the late C. A. SWINBURNE 
Esq., and others. 





ARLE COURT, CHELTENHAM 
(One Mile from the Midland Railway Station). 
ESSRS, BRUTON, KNOWLES & CO. are 


instructed by the Rev. WALTER BUTT, M.A. (who has sold the 
Estate and accepted megs | of Kempsford). to SELL by AUCTION, 
on WEDNE SDAY a nd THUKSDAY, July 6 and 7, commencing each 
day punctually at 12 o'clock, a PORTION of the very valuable 
CONTENTS of the above “RESIDENCE including a fine old Elizabethan 
Court Cabinet— Jacobean and old Carved Oak Bedsteads— Wardrobes 
and Cabinets—fine old Upright Clock, ge 1736 —Marqueterie Tables— 
Seventeenth -Century Chairs— China and Lacquer Cabinets — 42 
important Collection of Old Porcelain, including fine Specimens of 
Chelsea. Derby. Worcester, Oriental, and s¢vres, Dresden, and other 


Continental Porcelain—Italian Majolica and Faie: ce —Oid English 
Pottery—German and Venetian Glass—Articles of Vertu—Old Stained 
Glass—Sheffield and Electro Plate—Oil Paintings, &c. 

On view on Tuesday, July 5, between the hours of 11 and 4, oy 
Catalogues, 1s. each (to admit ‘Two) to be had of Messrs. Trice! 
or the Acct 





Solicitors, Cheltenham ; 1ONEEBS 


Albion Chambers, Gloucester. 
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THE FOUR FOLIOS OF 
SHAKESPEARE. 


1623 1632 1664 1685. 


THE FOURTH FOLIO. 


M*® William Shakespear’s COMEDIES, HISTORIES, AND TRAGEDIES. Published according 
to the true Original Copies. Unto which is added, SEVEN PLAYS, Never before Printed in Folio: viz. 
Pericles, Prince of Tyre. The London Prodigal ; The History of Thomas Lord Cromwel. Sir John Oldcastle 
Lord Cobham. The Puritan Widow. A Yorkshire Tragedy. The Tragedy of Zocrine. The Fourth Edition. 
LONDON. Printed for H. Herringman, E. Brewster, and R. Bentley, at the Anchor in the New Exchang~, 
the Crane in St. Pauls Church-Yard, and in Russel-Street, Covent-Garden. 1685. 








MESSRS. METHUEN beg to announce that they have in preparation, and will publish shortly, editions in exact 
photographic facsimile of the four Folios of Shakespeare’s Plays printed during the Seventeenth Century, by a process which is 
entirely faithful, and has the great advantage of preserving the legibility and other characteristics of printing from type. The 
FOURTH FOLIO will be published first, and will be ready in SEPTEMBER. 

The Four Seventeenth-Century Folios to be reproduced are the necessary foundation of every collection of Shakespeariana. 
The supreme importance of the First Folio for Shakespeare’s text is now generally recognized. In it no fewer than twenty of 
the Plays were printed for the first time, and though the quarto editions issued during Shakespeare’s life are useful in varying 
degrees for correcting errors, the Folio of 1623 provides the basis of every sound text of the thirty-six Plays which it prints. 

The ungrudging recognition of its merits now accorded to the First Folio has to some extent been won at the expense of 
its successors ; but the secret of its superiority was by no means instantly found out by the earliest Shakespeare editors. It is 
reasonable to believe that the copy of Shakespeare which any early student of him owned was mostly that which was the newest 
on the market when he became a book-buyer. It was in a copy of the Second Folio (repurchased by George III. and still at 
Windsor Castle) that Shakespeare became the constant companion of Charles I., and it may be guessed that this (to which he 
had contributed additional verses) was also the edition which Milton possessed. When the Third Folio came out the Bodleian 
Library disposed of its copy of the First, and, indeed, in the addition of ‘ Pericles’ and the six pseudo-Shakespearian Plays there 
was to be found what may well have seemed a solid reason why this issue should supersede the earlier ones. The Fourth Folio 
also possesses these Plays, and was presumably that in which Shakespeare was read at the end of the seventeenth century, and 
so has to be reckoned with in connexion with the controversies of the day as to his merits. In the preface to his Shakespeare 
of 1709 (the first eighteenth-century edition) Rowe declared that his text was based on a comparison of the previous editions, 
and thus both as part of the materials which the first emenders had before them, and also for the evidence they offer of changes 
in spelling and punctuation, the three later Folios are indispensable links in the chain of the formation of Shakespeare’s text, 
and no library of reference for students of English literature can be complete without them. 

These three indispensable books, however, are by no means easy to procure; they have never previously been reproduced 
in facsimile, and fairly good copies of the Fourth Folio sold in 1903 for prices ranging from 100/. to over 1401. The earlier 
editions are more than proportionately dearer, the First Folio having twice recently been sold for over 1,700/. A fine set of the 
four editions cannot now be bought for less than 2,500/., and even for a poor set 1,000/. would be a low price. The Shakespeare 
Quartos have all been reproduced in facsimile, and only a set of the Folios is wanted to bring a complete Series of editions of 
Shakespeare within the reach of a moderate purse. MESSRS. METHUEN, therefore, believe that in reprinting these Folios in 
exact facsimile they will meet the wishes of a large number of lovers and students of Shakespeare in all parts of the world. 
The Droeshout portrait is in each Folio. 

A bibliographical introduction of some length is being written by Mr. Alfred W. Pollard, in which the history of 
Shakespeare’s text will be traced to the end of the seventeenth century. This will be published uniform with the Folios. 

The Folios will be printed on pure linen paper, and will be sold in sets at a subscription price of Twelve Guineas net 
each set. They may also be bought separately at Four Guineas net each, or, if ordered before publication, at 31. 13s. 6d. net 
each. The ordinary binding is paper boards, but the books may be obtained in full calf at an extra charge of 21s. net. 


Copies of the FOURTH FOLIO can be seen at MESSRS. METHUEN’S OFFICES. 





METHUEN & CO. 36, Essex Street, London, W.C. 
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THE HURST & BLACKETT’S T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. | 
EVERSLEY SERIES. NEW PUBLICATIONS. | 91.) pIMES and NEW. By 


Globe 8vo, red cloth, 4s, net per Volume. 


A SELECTION 


STANDARD WORKS 
PROSE AND POETRY, 


PERIODS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


The ACADEMY writes:-~-‘‘In truth, we can 
hardly imagine a pleasanter fate than to be Iccked 
for a year on some sunny island, with trees, a few 
friends, some food, and a stout wooden case con- 
taining the entire ‘ Eversley Series.’ ” 





THE 


EVERSLEY SERIES 


CONTAINS 


162 VOLUMES, 


And practically falls into two main divisions : 
(1) 
STANDARD ENGLISH CLASSICS, 


SUCH AS 


SHAKESPEARE. 10 vols. 
LAMB. 7 vols. 
WORDSWORTH. 12 vols. 
CHAUCER. 2 vols. 
GRAY. 4 vols. 
MILTON. 3 vols. 
(2) 
MODERN WRITERS, 
SUCH AS 
CHARLES KINGSLEY. 13 vols. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. 8 vols. 
J. R. GREEN. 16 vols. 
DEAN CHURCH. 10 vols. 
JOHN MORLEY. 11 vols. 
EMERSON. 6 vols. 
HUXLEY. 12 vols. 
R. H. HUTTON. 6 vols. 
SIR R. JEBB. 1 vol. 
SIR JOHN R. SEELEY. 5 vols. 


AND 
FREDERIC HARRISON. 1 vol. 


*,”" Complete List sent post free on applicaticn. 


MACMILLAN & CO, Lrp., London. 





NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
VOL. I. NOW READY, 10s, 6d. net. 


FRIEDBERGER and FROH- 


NER’S VETERINARY PATHOLOGY. Trans- 
lated and Edited by Capt. M. H. HAYES, 
F.R.C.V.8., Author of ‘Veterinary Notes for 
Horse Owners,’ &c. In 2 vols. demy 8vo. 
Vol, II. in the press. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo, fully illustrated, 7s. 6d, net. 


The SAND-BURIED RUINS 
of KHOTAN. By M. AURIEL STEIN. 
[Ready this month. 





NEW JUNGLE STORIES. 


NOW READY, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, with numerous 
Illustrations, 7s, 6d, net. 


SPORT and ADVENTURE in 


the INDIAN JUNGLE. By A. MERVYN 
SMITH. 


**The book is well written, and makes interesting and 
instructive reading for every one.”’—St. James's Gazette. 

‘*A plain and unpretentious narrative of some of the 
most striking and stirring adventures that ever fell to the 
Shikari. The book throughout is stimulating and refresh- 
ing, but there are one or two chapters of supreme 
excellence.”— Daily Express. 

“This is the very book for a fireside Nimrod. It gives 
him much of the excitement with none of the danger.” 

Scotsman, 





NOW READY, in 1 vol. 6s, 


CLOUD and STORM. By 


LEITH DERWENT, Author of ‘Our Lady of 
Tears,’ ‘ Circe’s Lovers,’ &c. 


“‘The story should appeal to all those who sympathize 
with the sentiment that books which are written for enjoy- 
ment should end pleasantly.”— Western Daily Press. 


NEW NOVEL NOW READY, in 1 vol. 6s. 


TWO LOVES. By Curtis Yorke 


and E. M. DAVY. 





NEW NOVEL, READY JUNE 27, in 1 vol. 6s. 


The MASTER HOPE. By 


PHYLLIS BOTTOME, Author of ‘Life the 
Interpreter,’ &c, 





NOW READY, in 1 vol. 6s. 


CONCERNING A MARRIAGE. 


By NOMAD, Author of ‘The Milroys,” ‘A 
Railway Foundling,’ &c. 
** There is a peculiar fascination about this novel.” 
Ladies’ Field, 
‘There are many pleasing incidents in this picturesque 
and interesting story.”—Scetsman, 





A NEW NOVEL NOW READY. 1 vol. 6s. 


A GOD of CLAY. By Bertrand 
WAUGH. 


‘« This novel is on a higher plane than most novels of the 
day, and not only worth reading but worth a 
‘orld, 
‘*Mr. Waugh has a firm touch—goes —_ to his goal 
without wasting time or words.” —Literary World, 





NOW READY. 1 vol. 3s. 6d, 


TALLY. By Mrs. Finnemore, 


Author of ‘A King of Shreds and Patches,’ 
*A Man’s Mirror,’ &c. 

“The plot is unusual and natural. The conflict of love 
and law is always interesting...... a book that deserves to be 
read as being fiction that is not journalism but artistry.” 

Morning Post, 


HURST & BLACKETT, LimiTzp, 
13, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 





GEOLGE TETLEY, D.D., Canon Residentiary 

of Bristol. With Frontispiece. Demy 8yo 

7s. 6d. net. ‘ 

A considerable section of this volume is con. 

cerned with a world long before the writer's day, 

In the second section, dealing with newer days, 

Dr. Tetley tells something of the many interesting 

people with whom he has been brought into con- 
tact during the course of his varied life. 


HARRY FURNISS at HOME. 


Told and Illustrated with over 100 Caricatures 
by Himself. 1 vol. medium 8vo, 16s, net, 
This delightful volume of the personal ex. 
periences of Harry Furniss is now on sale every. 
where. . 


The HOUSEWIFE’S WHAT'S 


WHaT. A Hold-All of Useful Information 
for the House, By MARY DAVIES, Author 
of ‘ Weldon’s Cookery Book.’ Crown 8vo, 63, 
net. 
This is a volume of useful hints on Domestic 
Economy and General Information. 


COMMERCIAL TRAVEL- 


LING: its Features Past and Present, By 
ALGERNON WARREN, Author of ‘Commer. 
cial Knowledge.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 

This work contains practical information derived 
both from the Author’s own past business ex- 
perience, and the direct communications of reliable 
commercial travelling experts. 














AN AUTHORITATIVE HISTORY, 


LONDON at SCHOOL: the 


Story of the School Board, 1870-1904. By 
HUGH B. PHILPOTT. With 41 l)lustrations, 
Crown 8vo, 63. 


The ENGLISH PEOPLE. A 


Study of their Political Psychology. By 
EMILE BOUTMY, With an Introduction by 
J.E.C. BODLEY. Demy 8vo, lés. 


The MERMAID SERIES. The 


Best Plays of the old Dramatists. New Thin 
Paper Edition. 25 vols. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; 
leather, 38. 6d. net. 


Send for a copy of the prospectus containing the 
special offer. Free on application. 


PRESENT-DAY JAPAN. By 


AUGUSTA M. CAMPBELL DAVIDSON, 
M.A. With 74 Illustrations, including a 
Coloured Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


POEMS. By W. B. Yeats. 
Fourth Edition, Clotb, 7s. 6d. net; parch- 
ment, 10s. 6d. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
NYRIA. 


NYRIA. 
THE FOOL- 
KILLER. 
MOT HER- 
HOOD. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, London, E.C. 

















Second Impression. 
By Mrs. CAMPBELL 
PRAED. 


By LUCAS CLEEVE. 


By L. 
BARRY TRUSCOTT. 
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LITERATURE 


—o—— 


Personal Reminiscences of the Duke of Wel- 
lington. By the late G. R.Gleig. Edited 
by his Daughter, Mary E. Gleig. 
(Blackwood & Sons.) 

Tue qualifications of the author for the 

treatment of his subject are of a high 

order. He was a divine, a soldier, a man 
of affairs as well as letters, and he lived for 
many years on terms of close friendship 
with the Duke of Wellington. But a gene- 
ration has arisen who merely remember 
Macaulay’s sweeping and unfair criticism 
on one of his works, and do not know 
the research and insight shown by him in 
his biographical studies, and the vivacity 
and imagination in his novels. The 
career and the capacity of George Robert 
Gleig were alike remarkable. He fought 
well and he wrote well, and the style of his 
writing is symptomatic of the nature of 
the man—strong and terse, with a dash of 
the spirit of the soldier. From the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow Gleig went as a Snell 

Exhibitioner to Balliol College, but he 

resigned his scholarship to enter the army. 

He served in the Peninsular campaign of 

1813-14, and was thrice wounded. It was 

in September, 1813, that he saw for the first 

time the Duke of Wellington. A move- 
ment among the French across the Bidassoa 
led to a change of position among the 

English. His regiment, the 85th, was 

winding its way in a long thincolumn, by a 

sort of mule track, along the side of the 

mountain towards the foundry of St. An- 
tonio, when three horsemen overtook them 
and stopped to converse with Col. Thornton, 
their commanding officer. 

_‘‘The Duke was then forty-six years of age ; 
his countenance was very animated ; his keen, 
clear, violet-coloured eyes full of intelligence. 

His hair was beginning to show the slightest 

tinge of grey, but not so much as to detract in 

the slightest degree from the youthfulness of 

18 general appearance. He was dressed in a 

light-grey frock coat (he always wore grey when 








there was a chance of active work, the colour 
being more conspicuous from afar than blue), a 
cocked hat, low in the crown, without a plume, 
and covered with oilskin. A pair of black 
leather leggings, fastened at the sides, and 
reaching haif-way up the calf, protected his 
legs ; and he wore a light steel-mounted sabre 
without any sash. He spoke kindly and 
cheerily to Col. Thornton about the appearance 
of his regiment, asked where we were going, 
told him we should find some traces of the 
recent battles as we went along, and then, 
getting off the track, so as not to inconvenience 
the line of march, trotted on.” 


The next time Gleig saw the Duke was 
at the passage of the Nive. The 85th were 
in line lying down behind a screen of thin 
underwood, and waiting till the pickets 
which were engaged in their immediate 
front should be driven in. These were 
falling back, and Thornton, a fiery Irish- 
man, had just shouted, ‘“ Now, 85th, we ’ll 
give them one volley, and charge them to 
hell!” when a crowd of horsemen arrived 
in their rear, the Duke in his war dress 
being conspicuous among them. 


‘Tt was then that he and Soult, from 
opposite ridges, gazed at one another, each 
trying to divine his rival’s object. The Duke 
noticed the hurried departure of one of Soult’s 
staff-officers towards our right: in other words, 
the French left. He had not dismounted, 
though Soult did, but, turning his horse sharp 
round, said, in tones loud enough to be heard 
along our line, ‘ Now, lads, hold your own, for 
there is nothing behind you,’ and dashed away 
at full speed, followed by his staff and escort, 
in the direction towards which the French 
mounted officer had gone.” 


After the Peninsular campaign Gleig 
served in the American War, and was again 
thrice wounded. He returned to Oxford in 
1816, and four years later was ordained 
and appointed to the curacy of Westwell, 
in Kent. The following year the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury presented him to the 
perpetual curacy of Ash in the same county. 
He became an occasional contributor to 
Blackwood’s Magazine, and in 1824 he began 
a series of papers to which Blackwood gave 
the name of ‘The Subaltern.’ It describes 
the adventures of the hero during service 
with Wellington’s army, and its life and 
vivacity made it a great success at the time. 
The Duke expressed his strong approbation 
and admiration of it, and Gladstone, in his 
closing years, read it with zest at Biarritz. 
‘¢¢The Subaltern,’”’ said the Duke, 


‘Sig all true enough. Two points which fell 
under my own personal view are quite so, I 
mean the scene in which he describes my 
meeting his regiment, and my rallying the 
army after Sir John Hope was wounded. But 
the Subaltern talks too much of his own 
personal comforts, and too little of his men ; 
if you believed him implicitly, you would 
imagine that he thought of nothing but his own 
dinner; but this is the usual fault of 
journalizers, who are naturally struck by what 
immediately concerns one’s self; in fact, a 
subaltern in any army can in general have 
little else to tell. I hope, and indeed know, 
that the regimental officers were in general 
much more attentive to the comforts of their 
men than the Subaltern tells us; but he is a 
clever, observing man, and I shall inquire about 
him.” 

The Duke discovered through Croker the 
name of the author, and permitted the 
second edition to be dedicated to him. Sir 
Walter Scott suggested to Constable the 





famous “ Miscellany,” which was to contain 
in a cheap form works on all subjects 
written by well-known authors, and the 
publisher asked Gleig to write a military 
life of the Duke. Gleig wrote to Welling- 
ton asking whether such a biography would 
be acceptable to him. The Duke promptly 
replied that the history of his life was the 
history of various military campaigns and 
political negotiations, 

‘‘upon which, if ever I am to be a party to 
communicate anything to the public, it must be 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth...... I don’t think that anybody will be of 
opinion that the latter could now be published.” 
He added :— 

‘*In respect to military transactions, the 
same objection does not exist ; at least, not in 
the same form. I am at liberty to publish what 
I please, and no inconvenience to the public 
could result from such a publication. But if I 
insist upon publishing the truth regarding 
not only individuals but nations (and anything 
in the shape of history that is not the truth 
would be unworthy of your pen, as it would be 
very disagreeable to me, and would besides do 
me no good), I shall for the remainder of my 
life be engaged in controversies of a nature 
most unpleasant, as they will be with the 
wounded vanity of individuals and nations. I 
have, therefore, constantly declined to give any 
information to any historian, or authority from 
myself to write anything ; and I confess that I 
should alter my course in this respect with 
reluctance.” 

The Duke refused to hand over his papers 
to Southey when he was engaged on the 
history of the war in Spain and Portugal, 
and also to Napier. He, however, had 
Napier informed, as Gleig reminds us, that 
any question he might wish to put vird voce 
would be answered in the same way. Napier 
went to stay near Strathfieldsaye Park, and 
as he dined every day with the Duke he must 
have learnt a good deal in conversation. 
Gleig does not mention that the Duke 
handed over to Napier the whole of 
Joseph Bonaparte’s correspondence, which 
had been taken in the battle of Vittoria. It 
was deciphered, after infinite labour, by 
one of the most noble of women—the his- 
torian’s wife. The Duke said he never read 
‘The History of the War in the Peninsula’ 
—a wise abstinence, for it might have in- 
volved him in endless controversies. But 
though he despised vulgar popularity, he 
was not callous as to the verdict of posterity. 
He took the greatest interest in the pub- 
lication of the selection from his dispatches 
edited by Col. Gurwood. But only those 
who were on intimate terms with him, 
Gleig tells us, knew ‘‘ with what childlike 
delight he read his own writings over, and 
how astonished he was at both their multi- 
plicity and clearness.” ‘TI can’t think,” he 
would say, as he laid down some document 
more striking than others, ‘‘I can’t think 
how I ever got time or had wit enough to 
write that.” Lord Stanhope relates that 
when his Indian dispatches were published, 
thirty years after the events they record, he 
read them with much interest, and expressed 
his surprise to find them so good—‘“‘as 
good as I could write now. They show the 
same attention to details, to the pursuit of 
all the means, however small, that could 
promote success.” Thedispatches are written 
in clear straightforward prose, and their 
publication revealed the Duke as he was 
for the first time. 
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During his service in India Wellington 
became the close friend of Sir Thomas 
Monro, high in the calendar of illustrious 
Anglo-Indian statesmen. It was to Monro 
Wellington wrote, after the battle of 
Assaye, a letter justifying his tactics. On 
Gleig being asked to undertake a bio- 
graphy of Sir Thomas Monro, he wrote to 
the Duke for his consent to publish his 
letters to Monro. The Duke, in reply, 
invited him to stay at Walmer, and from 
that date (August, 1829) lived for many 
years with him on the most friendly terms. 
The Duke was at the time Prime Minister. 
He had just passed the Catholic Relief 
Bill, and his success in carrying the 
measure helped to undermine his power. 
He had taken a step in the Liberal direc- 
tion, and the nation expected him to go 
further on the same path. But Sir Robert 
Peel would never have been able to educate 
him to accept Parliamentary Reform. He 
accepted the Catholic Relief Bill in order 
to spare Ireland the evils of civil war; but 
he refused to regard the Reform Bill as a 
question of immediate practical expediency. 
He was not a statesman, but a strong ad- 
ministrator, and his conservatism was the 
conservatism of a public servant whose life 
was devoted to doing what he considered 
best for the public weal. It was connected 
with sincere benevolence, a warm heart, and 
a high spirit. He never met in his rides 
and walks among the lanes near Walmer or 
Strathfieldsaye any poor man who claimed 
to have served under him without giving 
him a sovereign :— 

‘* He used to laugh at himself for doing so, 
and acknowledged that it was ten to one against 
the object of his bounty deserving it, but 
nothing would induce him to omit the practice.” 


Mr. Gleig once saw a private record of his 
charities, which in one year reached four 
thousand pounds. His kindness to children 
is well known, and reveals the warmness of 
his heart. He took a cold, hard view of the 
world, but he was not in the least a selfish 
or jealous man. He said, ‘‘ Napoleon was a 
grand homme de guerre, possibly the greatest 
that ever appeared at the head of a French 
army,” and he quite agreed “ that the Duke 
of Marlborough is the greatest man that 
ever appeared at the head of a British 
army.” His comment on Sir John Moore 
is important at this time, when the publica- 
tion of the diary of that noble soldier has 
excited so much interest. He gave Moore 
full credit for talent as well as bravery, 
‘ but his defect was, that he did not know 
what his men could do.” His comment 
on the Archduke Charles of Austria as a 
military writer should be borne in mind by 
the military critic of the day :— 

‘** He forgot that men are not mere machines, 
one as good as another, and that a plan of 
action which would be perfectly justifiable in 
an officer commanding English troops might be 
the reverse in one commanding Austrians or 
Prussians.” 


The Duke had not the magnetic power 
which caused Napoleon to be adored by his 
men ; but Gleig tells us :— 

‘*In the hour of danger his presence was 
worth the arrival of a strong reinforcement, and 
his cheery word and lively manner acted like a 
charm on the men, however hardly pressed.” 


He also bears witness that 





‘* to everything which bore upon the substantial 
wellbeing of the troops—their clothing, pro- 
visions, supplies of blankets, and the care of 
the sick and wounded—he paid unremitting 
attention.” 

But the writer adds :-— 

‘*Yet he never, as far as I knew, visited the 
hospitals in person, and his general orders were 
always the reverse of complimentary.” 

The Duke never wished to win popularity 
or love ; bis one aim was to do his duty and 
make those under him do theirs. He was 
by no means perfect. Though commonly 
of calm demeanour, he had a volcanic 
temper, which in several instances related 
by the writer broke the crust of his ordinary 
courtesy. It was this temper which became, 
Gleig states, through long exercise of abso- 
lute power, intolerant of the slightest 
provocation, and every breach of discipline, 
no matter how limited its range, made him 
furious with the whole army :— 

‘* Hence frequent general orders, as violent as 
they were essentially unjust, wherein, because 
of the misdeeds of a few, all who served under 
him were denounced—the ofticers as ignorant of 
their duty, the men as little better than a 
rabble. And yet the same man, who thus 
addressed his army while leading it from one 
victory to another, stated in his evidence before 
a Parliamentary Committee that it was the most 
perfect machine ever put together, and that 
with it he could go anywhere and do anything.” 

The Duke’s dispatches and general orders 
no doubt abound with complaints of indis- 
cipline and insubordination. To read them 
by themselves creates the impression that 
the army in the Peninsula consisted of 
thieves and vagabonds on the verge of 
mutiny. A study of the ‘ Correspondance 
de Napol¢on I.,’ however, discloses the same 
bitter complaints against officers and men 
for acts of brigandage and pillage. It was 
the rugged side of Wellington’s great 
nature which put an end to the long 
intimacy between him and Gleig. In 1834 
Lord John Russell appointed Gleig Chaplain 
of Chelsea Hospital, and it must be recorded 
to his credit that he refused to revoke the 
appointment when he was attacked for 
making it by his own supporters and the 
Radical press in London. Gleig proved 
the wisdom of the Whig Minister’s selection, 
and won the heart of the veterans of Chelsea 
by his zeal and philanthropy. Ten years 
later he was appointed Chaplain-General of 
the Forces, but the office was unfortunately 
abolished by the Duke. Gleig naturally 
opposed the measure, and the Duke re- 
sented his action in the matter. Then 
came the crowning offence :— 

‘* When I proceeded to suggest a reform of 
the Duke of York’s School and the establish- 
ment of a system of education in the army 
itself, I lost his favour altogether.” 


Six years after the death of his friend 
and hero, Gleig published his ‘ History 
of the Life of Arthur, Duke of Wel- 
lington, from the French of Brialmont: 
Emendations and Additions.’ It was the 
most complete life till Sir Herbert Max- 
well published his memoir. Brialmont’s 
work is, however, more a history of the 
war than a. biography. In his ninetieth 
year Gleig undertook the task of writing 
his reminiscences of the Duke, and com- 
pleted a book in which he has drawn a 
portrait both warmly sympathetic and 





strictly just. The volume also contains some 
interesting sketches of Peel, Croker, the 
Marquis of Salisbury, Lord Lyndhurst, ang 
Talleyrand, which are, however, not always 
s0 accurate or so well executed. Gleig 
does justice to Croker; but he is eminently 
unfar to Lyndhurst. As the writer “ could 
not vouch for the truth’? of Mr. Martin’s 
story, it should never have been written 
nor printed. It bears the stamp of impro- 
bability, and it merely revives Lord Camp. 
bell’s malignant innuendo. It must be 
remembered that Lyndhurst obtained ver. 
dicts against those who brought the same 
charge against him, and gave appointments 
to political opponents like Macaulay and 
Sydney Smith. The career and character 
of Talleyrand have been so often discussed 
that there remains little new to say of 
them ; but the portrait of the physical man 
in this interesting and readable volume is 
a triumph of realistic art. The utility of 
the book is seriously diminished by the 
want of an index. 








Autobiography. By Alexander Bain. With 
Supplementary Chapter and Portraits, 
(Longmans & Co.) 


Tue difficult circumstances of Prof. Bain’s 
early education having already been widely 
made known, the interest of his autobio- 
graphy centres in what he himself calls the 
“stages of mental growth, under the cir- 
cumstances of the time.’’ These offer much 
interest, both typically and as individual 
variations. The account of them that is 
given is admirably clear and candid. Many 
readers will find special interest in what is 
said of the appalling theology to which 
youthful minds were in his day still sub- 
jected. From Calvinism Bain was set free 
by reading Channing; but, as was first 
revealed in the complete correspondence 
between Mill and Comte published in 1899, 
he owed his final emancipation from theo- 
logy to a prolonged study of the ‘ Philosophie 
Positive.’ This, however, did not make him 
a thoroughgoing disciple of Comte ; and in 
what he says of personal contact with him 
afterwards, he displays the clearest percep- 
tion of Comte’s weak side :— 

‘*T never knew or could imagine such a case 
of the negation of humour. His whole aitti- 
tude was that of severe denunciation or self- 
aggrandisement, and his only smile was a grin. 
Of such men as Aristotle, Milton, Bishop 
Butler, and Wordsworth, it may be safely said 
that they wanted the sense of humour ; but, in 
sheer negation, probably, they never approached 
to Auguste Comte.” 

Bain’s known or inferred attitude to 
theology long retarded his academical career. 
The study of Comte by a small club 
“had to be kept in great measure secret, 
although it was impossible to avoid giving 
indications that in those days were calculated 
to bring the individual student into trouble.” 

This was about 1843, the date of pub- 
lication of Mill’s ‘Logic,’ which was also 
made a subject of study by the society. 
Blackie’s words on a sketch by Bain of 8 
new system of the sciences were, “My 
whole soul revolts at this classification.’ 
On an application, at a later period, for 4 
chair at St. Andrews, John Hunter, 

‘“‘an able and liberal-minded man, a member 
of the Free Church, and well read in a certalt 
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portion of German philosophy......very soon 
gave me his opinion, in the expression that he 
considered my philosophy to be desolating.” 

A memorial was drawn up at Aberdeen 
by the academical and orthodox opposition, 
“ysing a8 an argument that they ought 
not tamely to sit and see an infidel appointed 
toa chair.” Bain had before this received 
a hint, or, rather, it had been pretty broadly 
stated, 

“that, if I wished to aspire to a Moral Philo- 
sophy Chair in Scotland, I should become a 
licentiate of the Church, as there would be the 
greatest jealousy on the part of the Church 
of an appointment being given to any one not 
so qualified.” 

In fact, if the Aberdeen appointment had 
rested with the academical authorities, 
instead of with the Home Office, it would 
never have been conferred on a ‘‘ West- 
minster Reviewer,” as Bain was styled in 
one protest, upon which Sir G. C. Lewis 
(then Home Secretary) and Mill ‘ naturally 
exchanged some good-humoured chaff.” 

The mental history disclosed proves, as 
we might expect, that the aptitude for psy- 
chological science soon showed itself. Bain 
tells us that in early days he ‘cared only 
for science,’ especially mathematics. His 
premature bent for analysis, as he con- 
fesses, appeared in his attacks on literary 
problems for which his familiarity with 
literature itself was insufficient. Among the 
books he read, ‘‘ Boswell’s ‘Johnson’ took 
anamazing hold on me. Johnson’s dicta 
were thoroughly to my liking.” In his 
eighteenth year the place of mathematics 
was taken by ‘‘mental study.’ ‘ Long 
before this date, I had the habit of frequently 
watching my trains of thought, and trying 
to assign the links of connexion in the mind 
subjectively.” At the age of nineteen 
“the study of the mind had become with me 
incessant and over-mastering. I was perpetually 
striking out new thoughts that for the moment 
seemed all-important; and the habit of con- 
tinued self-observation with a view to ascertain- 
ing the laws of mental successions was now 
— for good, and has remained through 
ife. 

Before the appearance of Mill’s ‘ Logic’ 
he had already begun to theorize both on 
the syllogism and induction. He was asked 
by Mill to revise the MS., and his scientific 
studies were of value in enabling him to 
suggest examples. Later, also, he was 
able to make some corrections and advances 
on Mill, as is recognized by special students. 
Here, however, Mill supplied the starting- 
point. Bain’s originality was primarily in 
psychology. The claim he makes for him- 
self, among other psychological writers, 
that ‘‘some of our stones may be found to 
fit into the structures of our successors,’’ 
will hardly be falsified by the event. In- 
deed, it may be said to have been already 
made good. 

The glimpses we get of the eminent men 

with whom Bain came into contact are some- 
times rather tantalizing. Of De Quincey, 
vhom he saw when staying with Prof. 
Nichol, of Glasgow, we read:— 
. ‘It was a winter day, and he had been shown 
into the drawing-room, which was only pipe- 
heated. On Nichol fetching him into the snug 
Parlour where we had breakfasted, his first 
temark was that the fine drawing-room was a 
palace of ice. This he said in a deep, hollow 
tone of voice, not devoid of music.” 





An incident that occurred when Bain was 
taken by Grote to luncheon at Trinity 
Lodge with Whewell is thus described :— 


‘* During luncheon, Adam Sedgwick, the old 
geologist, came in in a state of great excitement, 
and addressed Whewell to this effect: ‘ Well, 
Master, what do you think I’ve been doing all 
the morning? Reading Darwin’s new book on 
the ‘‘ Origin of Species,” that has just come 
into my hands.’ He thereupon indulged in a 
vehement diatribe against Darwin—in which 
Whewell concurred — for setting aside the 
Creator in accounting for the Universe.” 


The references to things said are usually 
briefer than this. Of Mill and Grote, of 
course, we hear much. A passage from a 
letter of Grote in 1855 is worth quoting. 
The reaction against political idealism was 
then showing itself in public admiration of 
Napoleon III. and the Second Empire :— 


‘*T am consoled for having turned sixty years 
of age last November when I see the accursed 
state of public opinion in which my old age is 
destined to move. Very luckily, my interest 
in science remains unchanged and unabated ; as 
for the hope of ethical or political amelioration, 
the sooner I can root that out, the more com- 
fortable I shall feel.” 


‘In point of fact, however,” as Bain adds, 


‘*Grote saw the ruin of Napoleonism at Sedan, 
and died shortly after the émeute that led to 
the destruction of the Tuileries and the Hotel 
de Ville.” 


While Bain himself, as is well known, 
was a most benevolent and public-spirited 
man, his philosophy was as little as possible 
‘“‘touched with emotion.’’ Some readers, 
indeed, get from it the impression of a series 
of arid dogmas. To complaints on this 
ground the true answer is that his distinctive 
line was scientific. He had, in reality, no 
rounded metaphysical system ; the points on 
which he was most confident were special 
points. He had also a clear enough per- 
ception of the limitations of science and of 
psychological analysis. Take, for example, 
the criticism he passes on Darwin’s 
endeavour ‘‘to account for the characteristic 
movements of the eyes and mouth in express- 
ing emotional states.” This, he says, 


‘ig one of those problems of beginnings that 
we are never likely to solve. What Darwin 
endeavours to account for, in the characteristic 
movements and attitudes of the face, must be 
simply assumed, its origin being beyond our 
power to reach.” 


Similarly, in discussing his own method of 
analysis applied to the arts, he allows that 
there is an 


‘inexplicable residue of the zesthetic pleasure 
which analysis may approach but cannot always 
conquer. The so-called theme of a musical 
performance, the characteristic stroke of 
melody or of harmony making up the unit of 
the work, is an ultimate and irreducible effect.” 


In any review of Bain’s life his connexion 
with Jfind must be at least mentioned. He 
was virtually the founder of the first 
English philosophical journal; it was his 
aid that enabled it to continue for the 
first sixteen years; and its aim, as was 
observed by Croom Robertson in a vale- 
dictory note to the first series, was not to 
get the doctrines of a school advocated, but 
to offer an opening for the expression of 
every type of philosophical thinking. Toa 
discussion on Free Will, in which Bain took 





part, W. G. Ward, for example, contri- 
buted. His contribution of April, 1880, 
Bain notes with a touch of humour, 


‘*was his last appearance on the subject, and 
he received a hint from the English Roman 
Catholic bishops as to the impropriety of his 
appearing in the columns of such an objection- 
able periodical,” 

To the autobiography is appended a 
supplementary chapter by Prof. W. L. 
Davidson, giving a short account of the 
years from 1890 to 1903. One utterance 
belonging to these later years has already 
been quoted in the press, but will bear 
repeating :— 

‘OF all the sciences I have had to study in 
the course of my life, none has given me a 
greater degree of intellectual satisfaction than 
astronomy. It may well be called the noblest 
of the sciences.” 








The Letters of Horace Walpole. Edited by 
Mrs. Paget Toynbee. Vols. V.—-VIII. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 


Tue second instalment of the Clarendon 
Press ‘Walpole’ confirms by its excellences 
our favourable impression of the first. The 
annotation is brief, succinct, and never 
obtrudes upon the reader, but merely offers 
itself courteously as a guide—a guide which 
is indispensable in following the amazing 
mass of Walpole’s correspondence, and 
identifying the astonishing number of per- 
sons on parade in his pages. Mrs. Toynbee’s 
notes are modest finger-posts, no more; and 
we have, in addition, Walpole’s own com- 
ments, which with the utmost self-conscious- 
ness he systematically appended. It must 
occasionally pass the wit of man to unravel 
some of Walpole’s more recondite and 
personal allusions, for at this distance of 
time no one can recapture the private life 
of one who died more than a century ago. 
But, so far as the references to people go, 
Mrs. Toynbee and Walpole himself suffice 
as cicerones. We are bowed into the com- 
pany of the eighteenth century with elegance 
and ease, and a perusal of these ‘ Letters’ 
for any length of time puts one, so to speak, 
on terms with the people of the period. 
One begins to think in eighteenth- century 
fashion, to look out of eighteenth-century 
eyes, to nod to my lord this and my lady 
that familiarly, and above all to prick one’s 
ears up for gossip. These volumes cover 
the period from 1760 to 1774, and include 
818 letters, which occupy eighteen hundred 
pages: figures which give some idea of the 
magnitude of the task undertaken by the 
editor. For all this mass of material must 
be sorted, compared with the original text 
when it exists, revised at any rate (for 
passages have in many cases been rein- 
stated), redated throughout, and carefully 
gleaned for explanations. To annotate 
Walpole, even with his assistance, is a 
formidable business. The eight volumes 
now issued include a hundred letters more 
than Cunningham’s edition to the same 
point of time. We are glad to notice that 
the rate of issue, on which we commented 
last February, has been materially quickened, 
for these volumes were not promised till 
November, and now Mrs. Toynbee hopes to 
have the remaining volumes ready by next 
spring. 

In the present instalment Walpole passes 
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from his forty-third to his fifty-seventh year. 
He had been several times in Parliament, 
and had grown tired of it. He had no real 
part nor lot in politics. He had also by 
this time discovered his true profession, 
which was that of a dilettante. ™ his own 
‘Short Notes of my Life’ he confines him- 
self virtually to chronicling his literary and 
artistic career. In 1760 he began the lives 
of English artists; he ‘‘ wrote a mock 
sermon to dissuade Lady Mary Coke from 
going to the king’s birthday, as she had 
lately been ill”’; he “ wrote an epigram on 
the Duchess of Grafton going abroad.” 
And all this is set down gravely as worthy 
of record. In 1764 he was writing the 
‘Castle of Otranto.’ In 1768 he published 
‘ Historic Doubts.’ His ‘ Memoirs’ were 
completed in 1771. 

This period, then, was an industrious 
time of his life, occupied with serious 
literary work and excursions into politics, 
and crowned by the prime of his powers. 
His correspondents had increased, but 
though he wrote oftener and at greater 
length, he wrote as elegant and foppish 
English as before. He had not yet fallen 
back upon himself as the polite letter-writer. 
That was to come; but he was on the way 
to that fate, and may have guessed it. Nor 
was he yet the civil and sarcastic corre- 
spondent of distant ladies; but he was 
moving that way also. 

As in the earlier volumes, Sir Horace 
Mann bulks largest in the correspondence ; 
but others to whom Walpole continued 
to write regularly were George Montagu, 
until they drifted apart, and his cousin 
Conway. He wrote a good deal to Lord 
Hertford also, and the Rev. William Cole 
was privileged to hear from him often. 
Among women it is chiefly the Lady Mary 
Coke who is singled out for the com- 
pliment. 

Walpole was careful to adapt himself to his 
correspondent. He was not always Horace 
Walpole, fdneur. He had as many manners 
as he had styles of address. He was master 
of that petty etiquette, and thus he would 
write ‘‘Sir,”’ or ‘My good Sir,” ‘‘ My dear 
Lord,” or ‘‘ Dearest Harry,” according to 
the temper of his friendship or the provo- 
cation of the occasion. To Lord Hertford, 
who was invariably ‘‘My dear Lord,” he 
pens letters gravely dealing with weighty 
affairs. They but touch the lighter side of 
politics ; they concern Wilkes and Parlia- 
mentary themes, and one cannot but think 
that it was only the sense of his fine style 
that enabled Walpole to go through with it. 
To Mann, on the other hand, he is the 
elegant man of affairs, charged with pleasant 
by-the-ways in recording life in London. 
Mann, being in Italy, must have relished that 
record. ‘My letter isa perfect diary,” says 
Walpole ; and soit was, and undoubtedly en- 
livened and edified his expatriated friend. To 
Conway, his intimate, he shows yet another 
spirit, being a most charming and affec- 
tionate friend, who was a conduit of all 
witty gossip. He exchanged small-talk 
with ‘“‘dear Harry” with delightful insou- 
ciance and a pretty malice. ‘Poor Lady 
Gower,” he writes to Montagu, ‘is dead 
this morning of a fever in her lying-in. I 
believe the Bedfords are very sorry—for 
there is a new opera this evening.” It 
is very characteristic, and the trick meets 





you on every page. Perhaps it palls if one 
reads too much at atime; but to receive 
such letters must have been an intermittent 
entertainment. 

Walpole, however, was no mere amateur. 
His professed literary work was un- 
doubtedly inferior to his letters; but his 
letters are literature, and in them are 
embodied qualities of the highest. There is 
the famous account of his interview with 
Hogarth, from which we get a clearer view 
of Hogarth than from a dozen lives. 
Hogarth was painting Fox, and had promised 


‘to make as good a picture as Vandyke or 
Rubens could. I was silent. ‘Why now,’ said 
he, ‘you think this very vain ; but why should 
one not speak truth?’ This truth was uttered 
in the face of his own Sigismonda, which is 
exactly a maudlin whore, tearing off the trinkets 
— her keeper had given her to fling at his 
ead.” 


The conversation turned to Walpole’s pro- 
jected ‘History of English Artists,’ and 
this follows :— 


‘* H. I wish you would let me correct it— 
besides, I am writing something of the same 
kind myself ; I should be sorry we should clash. 

‘*W.I believe it isnot much known what 
my work is; very few persons have seen it. 

‘* H, Why, it is a critical history of painting, 
is not it ? 

‘* W. No, it is an antiquarian history of it in 
England...... 

“HH, Oh! if it is an antiquarian work, we 
shall not clash. Mine is a critical work ; I don’t 
know whether I shall ever publish it—it is 
rather an apology for painters. I think it owing 
to the good sense of the English that they have 
not painted better. 

‘© W. My dear Mr. Hogarth, I must take my 
leave of you, you grow too wild—and [I left 
him. If I had stayed, there remained nothing 
but for him to bite me...... Thad consecrated a 
line to his genius (I mean, for wit) in my Pre- 
face ; I shall not erase it; but I hope nobody 
will ask me if he is not mad.” 


This amusing and caustic wit had, how- 
ever, another side to him. He maintained 
a correspondence with Mr. Cole, in which 
he was always the cultured aristocrat con- 
descending to a lower level. Compare with 
this tone his attitude to Lord Bute, then in 
power. He had sent a presentation copy 
of one of his books, which his lordship 
had acknowledged in the third person very 
civilly. That called forth an elaborate 
letter to Bute, in which Walpole says :— 

‘*T had already, my lord, detained you too 
long by sending you a book, which I could not 
flatter myself you would turn over in such a 
season of business: by the manner in which 
you have considered it, you have shown me 
that your very minutes of amusement you try 
to turn to the advantage of your country.” 


This is almost grovelling. 


‘*But, my lord, if his Majesty was pleased 
to command such a work on so laudable an 
idea as your lordship’s...... From me, my lord, 
permit me to say, these are not words of course 
or of compliment, this is not the language of 
flattery ; your lordship knows I have no views, 
perhaps knows that, insignificant as it is, my 
praise is never detached from my esteem ; and 
when you have raised, as I trust you will, real 
monuments of glory, the most contemptible 
characters in the inscription dedicated by your 
country may not be the testimony of, my 
lord, your lordship’s most obedient humble 
servant.” 


Surely obsequiousness was never so ele- 
gantly couched. One wonders if Walpole 





kept this letter, and one would have liked 
to read his frank opinions on Bute*written 
that same day to, say, George Montagu or 
‘dearest Harry.” Here is one little touch 
more, which helps his own portrait :— 

‘“‘Pray, in the first person’s pocket that is 
returning, send me a little box of pastils, such 
as they burn in churches; the very best you 
can get. I have a few left, black and in a 
pyramidal form, that are delicious.” 

But it is not on this Walpole that we 
like to dwell, but rather on the literary 
dandy, whose quips and mots and elegant 
witticisms, whose sentiment even, breathe 
through innumerable letters. Take his 
correspondence with Lady Mary Coke. It 
is playful, it is facetious, it is dainty, it is 
light as air; but it is charming. There has 
been no other writer who has been able to 
give just that graceful turn to his compli- 
ments. He writes from Newmarket an 
epistle that is a love-letter such as the Lady 
Mary certainly never received from a real 
lover. He laments that there is no poet to 
couple the name of Lady Mary with the 
triumphs of the age, and, alas! he is nota 
poet :— 

‘** Shall we suffer posterity to imagine that we 
have shed all this blood to engross the pitiful 
Continent of America? Did General Clive drop 
from Heaven only to get half as much as Wort- 
ley Montagu? Yet this they may suppose, 
unless we immediately set about to inform 
them in authentic verse that your eyes and half 
a dozen other pairs lighted up all this blaze of 
glory. I will take my death your Ladyship 
was one of the first admirers of Mr. Pitt, and 
all the world knows that his eloquence gave this 
spirit to our arms,” 

It is well to leave him on this note, for 
it is this that was the key to his reputation 
while he lived, and the spirit of it prevails 
still against the canker of time. 

A pleasing feature of this handsome 
edition is the series of portraits which aptly 
illustrate the text. There is one of Lady 
Mary, and there is a reproduction of the 
famous Nelly O’Brien by Reynolds. So far 
there has not been included a picture of 
Carr, Lord Hervey, whom contemporary 
suggestion made the father of Horace 
Walpole. It would be interesting to see it 
here. Perhaps it will follow in one of the 
succeeding volumes, for surely Horace’s 
elegant wit had no relation to bluff Sir 
Robert. 





Rome in Ireland. By M. J. F. McCarthy. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 
A tTuirp time Mr. McCarthy returns to 
the charge, and gives us, with some 
interesting connecting links, reprints of the 
public lectures he has delivered to various 
Protestant audiences on the defects of 
his own creed. He tells us not unfre- 
quently that he still remains a devout 
Catholic, but it is hard to understand why ; 
for we hear not a word in the whole 
book concerning the merits, but on every 
page of the defects, of that creed. If 
the whole clergy that interpret and ad- 
minister a spiritual system are selfish and 
tyrannous, how is the unfortunate layman 
to help himself? how can he penetrate 
through this obstacle to the pure truth 
behind? Ona the other hand, such are the 
sweet reasonableness, the courtesy, the 
broadness of mind, of the northern Presby- 
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terians, that we cannot but anticipate 
Mr. McCarthy’s proximate conversion to 
that form of faith. Did they not go so far 
as to put him, a Roman Catholic, into one 
of their pulpits, whence he delivered his lec- 
ture, supported by the elders of the Church! 
We hope that if Mr. McCarthy ever competes 
for a salaried post against a Presbyterian 
candidate he will not be rudely disillusioned. 
He is, however, the last man to feel any 
preliminary misgivings; though he confesses 
to some slight nervousness before his first 
public lecture, he tells us that now he has 
attained to a state beyond perfection. He 
never speaks without having something 
new to say (though he often repeats his 
lectures !); his style is so clear that in a few 
seconds everybody knows what he thinks; 
he so modulates his voice that the most 
distant of the dense crowd which throngs to 
hear him can follow him perfectly, &. Had 
Disraeli known him he would have modified 
his epigram on Greville, whom he pro- 
nounced the vainest man he ever met, “and 
yet I have read Cicero, and known Bulwer 
Lytton.” 

But after all, what matter about the man, 
if his message be really important? He keeps 
maintaining that the Church of Rome is 
sucking the life- blood out of Ireland, and that 
until men shake off this spiritual oppression, 
no progress is possible. Within the last 
forty years the lay population of Ireland 
has diminished 27 per cent.; the Roman 
Catholic clergy, monks, and nuns have 
increased 137 per cent. In the lecture 
entitled ‘Further Contrasts’ he gives (as 
he did in his ‘ Priests and People’) detailed 
figures, which prove his statement up to the 
hilt 


But this is not all. He maintains that 
spiritual slavery, ignorance, idleness, pre- 
vail in proportion as the clergy preponderate 
in numbers and in wealth. The facts are 
very clear, and have not been disputed by 
the Catholic clergy. They affect to treat 
Mr. McCarthy with silent contempt, and 
think it enough to prevent Irish newspapers 
from advertising and reviewing his books. 
Nevertheless in the long run he must be 
answered. If we can judge from the 
onslaughts made on Sir Horace Plunkett, 
not for preaching, but for hinting at the 
same conclusions, the answers will be mere 
argumenta ad verecundiam. Unless something 
better can be produced, it seems to us that 
Mr. McCarthy justifies not only the policy 
of Henry VIII. but also that of M. Combes 
in France; nay, even the watchword of 
Voltaire— Kcrasez D infame ! 

But we cannot think that our author, 
however competent to compile tables, 
however fearless in open denunciation 
of sacerdotalism, is at all qualified to 
reason philosophically on questions of 
religion and of race. He seems to think 
that if North-East and South-West Ireland 
exchanged creeds, the people would forth- 
with exchange characters. Belfast would 
become idle, thriftless, priest - ridden; 
Limerick diligent and prosperous. Is any 
such thing likely? and is it not rather race 
that has determined the creed as well as the 
character of both? The Celtic, and still 
more the pre-Celtic, population of Ireland 
are not Democrats, least of all in creed. The 
Anglo-Irish and Scotch-Irish, so far as they 
are Lowland Scotch, are of another type, 





which leads them to the intelligent pursuit 
of material comfort, with but little taste for 
religion. Creed rather manifests than pro- 
duces this contrast. 

Such considerations are beyond Mr. 
McCarthy’s horizon. He has read and 
reflected but little. His sketch of Irish 
history in one of the lectures before 
us is crude beyond description. If he 
desired to see the ultra-English view of the 
question properly stated and argued, he 
should buy and read Dr. T. Dunbar Ingram’s 
‘Critical Examination ; or, Replacement of 
the False by the True in Irish History.’ 
In this able and unduly neglected work he 
will find all the arguments he wants put 
with clearness and learning, as well as with 
all the violence he can desire. Froude’s 
Irish book is tame and judicial in com- 
parison. Mr. McCarthy is equally un- 
satisfactory regarding Irish education. 
He thinks that he and his books were 
the obstacle which deterred Mr. Bal- 
four from proposing an endowment for 
Catholic higher education this very year. 
Nor does he shrink from attributing to the 
Prime Minister secret negotiations with 
the so-called Hierarchy. But so little 
does he know about his subject that he 
imagines the efforts of the Intermediate 
Board of Education to establish inspection of 
schools besides the present examinations are 
a device of the Catholic party on the Board. 
The real facts are that monks and nuns have 
always resisted inspection vehemently, and 
it was only after much trouble that even a 
temporary system of inspection was carried, 
despite difficulties made both by the school- 
masters and by the Government. It is also 
fair to add that when, once established, 
the inspectors (most of them English) set 
to work, they were cordially received and 
appreciated, even by the convent schools. 
Mr. McCarthy might easily have informed 
himself of these facts, but they would not 
have harmonized with the rest of his book. 

His narrowness and his special pleading, 
however, tend to make a strong, though 
unpleasant impression on the reader. The 
book is a ‘‘ cohesive entity,”’ to use his own 
grotesque phrase. And on one point he 
corroborates strongly the main thesis of Sir 
Horace Plunkett’s book—the lack of cha- 
racter shown by the Irish in the struggle for 
life. Whether it be the result of religion, or 
of race, or both, the great Irish difficulty is 
the want of strength and of honesty of pur- 
pose in public opinion. Not only is the 
truth almost always unpopular, and its 
declaration resented, but falsehoods, known 
to be such, are kept current, and repeated 
with a leer or a wink. Here is an excellent 
page of observations :— 


**T do not yield in my love for Ireland to the 
loudest of Ireland’s flatterers, but I make no 
secret of the fact that the generous impulses 
upon which we found our laudation of the Irish 
character are to be discovered amongst the most 
primitive [i.e., uncivilized] races. The most 
noticeable is a tendency to adore and reverence, 
whereadoration and reverence are not demanded 
by the circumstances. That is our faculty of 
faith, as we call it. We display a hyper- 
sensitiveness to criticism, and an unwilling- 
ness to improve. That is our national pride, 
we are told...... I cannot regard the perpetua- 
tion of the sum-total of our most amiable 
qualities as an achievement worth aiming at. 
It is the development of mind-power that is 








required in Ireland, not the cultivation of 
childish racial proclivities and useless talents. 
It is because the theocracy look upon mind- 
power or free-thought as a disease to be stamped 
out that we Catholics continue to deteriorate. 
I have been listening to laudations of our Irish 
character from altars and platforms ever since 
I was born. I find that such procedure has 
plainly resulted in prosperity and power for 
the sacerdotal class and in continued stagna- 
tion of the general body- politic.” 

We were surprised to find that one con- 
genial topic was omitted from the book—- 
we mean the alleged alliance between the 
publican and the priest. But we have every 
confidence that Mr. McCarthy will not 
relapse into silence, and that he will 
scrutinize the efforts of the clergy to induce 
temperance in their flocks in every sense, 
not merely in the relations of sex. If he 
will but continue to improve his temper and 
his style, and will have his proofs read and 
corrected by an independent critic, we can- 
not doubt that he will ultimately command 
the serious attention of the British nation. 
Whether the priests will ever allow him a 
hearing in Catholic Ireland is more than 
doubtful. 








A History of South Africa. 

Bryden. (Sands.) 

Old Cape Colony. By Mrs. A. F. Trotter. 

(Constable & Co.) 

Amone the many books that have been 
published about South Africa during the 
last few years there was still room for such 
a modest and readable compendium of its 
history as Mr. Bryden has given us. The 
monumental work of Dr. Theal—to which, 
with all its prejudice, every future student 
of South African history must acknowledge 
his indebtedness — is too lengthy and 
expensive for the general reader. Mr. 
Bryden, without pretending to any original 
researcb, has given in popular form and 
agreeable style a short account of the history 
of South Africa from the Dutch settlement 
of 1652 down to the close of the recent war. 
His narrative is substantially accurate in 
detail and sound in plan. Mr. Bryden, as 
his sporting books have already shown us, 
knows South Africa well, and his intimate 
acquaintance with the country and its 
inhabitants has stood him in good stead. 
History is seldom good which is based merely 
on other people’s books about a country 
which one does not know personally, and this 
is particularly true of South Africa, where 
all the local conditions are so very different 
from our own. We can understand most of 
the qualities of the Boer character by the 
help of analogy with the Ironsides of Crom- 
well in one aspect and with the Jews of the 
Old Testament in another. But only one 
who has travelled much in South Africa 
can rightly understand one of the dominant 
features of the Afrikander mind :— 

‘* During a century and a half, cut off from 
contact with Europe by his very poverty and 
remoteness, the Dutch Afrikander had been 
gradually acquiring a regard and affection for 
his new land, which, after the lapse of yet 
another hundred years, has attained an almost 
overpowering strength, a strength comparable 
only with the passionate regard of the Irish 
Celt for his wet bog-lands and mist-clad moun- 
tains. Few Englishmen, indeed, can rightly 
gauge the breadth and depth of the Boer’s 
regard for his African home.” 


By H. A. 
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Mr. Bryden appreciates the character of the 
Boer, alike in its strength and its weakness. 
He is keenly alive to the picturesque fea- 
tures of the early history of South Africa 
under British rule, when the Boer, in his 
sullen distaste for the restraints of civiliza- 
tion, was gradually driving back the fringe 
of savagery, and thus was himself proving 
an afficient pioneer of that very civilization 
which he feared and disliked. In the baldest 
narrative this period must be full of purple 
patches, and Mr. Bryden has made the most 
of the heroic story which he has to tell. We 
are specially grateful to him for rescuing 
from the oblivion in which most historians 
have left it the little story of the seventeen 
Englishmen who sallied out from Port 
Natal, when the news came of Dingaan’s 
massacre of Piet Retief and his countrymen, 
to avenge the slaughtered Boers. They had 
with them only fifteen hundred natives, of 
whom but four hundred carried muskets, yet 
they did not hesitate to cross the Tugela and 
assail Dingaan at the head of his picked 
troops, numbering about ten thousand. 
‘* The battle that ensued,” says Mr. Bryden, 
‘* was one of the bloodiest and most determined 
ever fought in South Africa. The Englishmen, 
seventeen in all, were men of many vocations 
and not entirely blameless lives. Some were 
Zulu traders and hunters, who lived with bevies 
of native wives ; some were broken men ; some 
were retired or runaway sailors; at least 
one was a deserter from an English regiment. 
Yet, upon that 17th April, 1838, one and all 
proved worthy of the blood from which they 
sprang, and fought like paladins. Their Zulu 
supporters backed them nobly in the unequal 
struggle. Rolling back charge after charge of 
Dingaan’s host, the little English force inflicted 
and suffered tremendous losses as it stood at 
bay. At length, after superhuman exertions, the 
Zulus swept over and overwhelmed them. Of 
the Englishmen fourteen out of seventeen lay 
dead upon the field ; among them their three 
principal leaders—Robert Biggar, John Cane, 
and John Stubbs. Of their devoted Zulus more 
than a thousand perished with them. Of 
Dingaan’s men not less than 3,000 had been 
slain before the white men were overwhelmed. 
They lay in heaps in front of the English 
position.” 

A gallant deed like this—prompted by 
the sheer instinct of racial unity which 
obtains between white men of all nationali- 
ties in the face of a coloured foe—deserves 
to be recalled in common histories, in 
preference to the painful stories of Slachters- 
nek and Majuba and the like which have 
so long served to foment disunion between 
the two great white races of South Africa. 
Mr. Bryden’s narrative of the war is scrupu- 
lously fair to the gallantry and determina- 
tion of the Boers. His excellent little book 
deserves to be read in schools throughout 
South Africa, and can be heartily recom- 
mended to readers in this country. 

If walls had tongues what stories an old 
house could tell of the past generations ! 
Some of our modern students of the occult 
are of opinion that an “aura” of past 
actions does in fact cling to the rooms in 
which they have occurred, and that a 
sufficiently sensitive clairvoyant can truth- 
fully recall events which may have occurred 
a century before by giving himself up to 
these influences- --'ocal colour in the deepest 
sense. The hiswrian, with perhaps less 
picturesqueness, but with more assurance, 
can similarly educe an account of vanished 





times from the memories that gather 


about ancient buildings. Mrs. Trotter, 
who has long made a hobby of studying 
the old houses of Cape Colony, has written 
a very agreeable and instructive book, in 
which the fruit of these researches is pre- 
sented to the reader. Her book, she says, 
‘Sis the outcome of work begun entirely for my 
own pleasure, wherein I collected all the things 
about the Colony which interested me person- 
ally. These were, the history of the oldest 
farms, and the earliest settlers, Governors, and 
Company’s men who assisted in naming the 
country, in drawing up its first laws, and in 
building its gabled houses.” 


The earliest permanent records which 
European visitors left at the Cape seem to 
have been the “ post-office stones’? under 
which passing ships left their letters for 
the next comer, homeward bound, to collect 
and carry back to Europe. Several of these 
stones, engraved with the names of the ships 
and the dates of their arrival, have been 
disinterred in the course of excavation for 
the foundations of new buildings; one is 
placed over the entrance to the General 
Post Office in Cape Town, another is to be 
seen in the Museum. It was not until 1652 
— more than a century and a half after the 
Cape had been discovered by white men— 
that the first attempt to construct permanent 
residences was made. Van Riebeeck, who 
laid out Cape Town in a humble way on the 
striking and sheltered site which it still 
occupies at the foot of Table Mountain, had 
no intention of living longer than he could 
help in the wretched hovels which at first 
sheltered his followers :— 


‘*The first act was to dig foundations for a 
wooden fort ; the second was characteristically 
Dutch ; they made a canal with sluices, with 
which a moat round the fort could be filled ; the 
third was to begin the kitchen garden which 
was before long to be an important influence in 
the history of the world.” 


No actual remains of these works are to 
be traced—the fort has long disappeared, 
and the canal is now Adderley Street— 
but the garden laid the foundation of the 
Cape’s prosperity. The original intention 
of the Dutch settlement was that it should 
be a half-way house on the way to the 
Indies, where the Dutch vessels —slow 
sailors, like all their broad-bottomed sisters 
—should replenish their supplies of fresh 
meat and vegetables, and so contend with 
the scurvy which was the greatest plague of 
the seventeenth-century mariner. The extra- 
ordinary success of the garden, in which 
every kind of fruit grew with abundance 
and ease, showed that South Africa might 
be made something more than a mere port 
of call, and led to the gradual development 
of agricultural colonization. Traces of the 
early settlers are still to be found all round 
Cape Town; Rhodes’s beautiful house 
at Groote Schuur recalls, by its name, the 
“ great barn’”’ in which the Company stored 
its corn, and of which some remains were 
found in digging the foundations for the 
new house after the recent fire. Mrs. Trotter 
has traced the gradual outspread of the 
colony as it is still marked by the ancient 
houses, built on the homely Dutch model 
with such improvements—chief among them 
the famous ‘‘stoep,” or verandah—as the 
climate demanded. Her desultory and 
delightful book recalls much that is of 





interest with regard to the early years of 
the Dutch colony, under Van der Stel ang 
his successors. The numerous and pleasing 
illustrations help us to realize those old 
times. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Fort Amity. By A. T. Quiller-Couch, 
(Murray. ) 
Mr. Covcn gallantly maintains the flag of 
adventurous fiction, first hoisted in modern 
days by Scott, borne high for a couple of 
generations by him and his various suc- 
cessors, for a time eclipsed towards 1850 
and onwards by the novel of common life— 
including the police court—and revived 
in our own days mainly by Stevenson, 
Since Stevenson died he has been, perhaps, 
the most able exponent of this school 
—at any rate, the one whom persons of 
wholesome tastes and a tincture of education 
can read with most pleasure. Yet somehow 
his books nearly always leave the impression 
that he has not yet wholly ‘‘ found himself.” 
His construction, or what in a picture 
would be called composition, is apt to want 
balance, though the details are admirably 
painted. The practice of introducing an 
historical personage at the beginning of the 
story, and then leaving him entirely out 
of it till the very end, when he becomes 
prominent again without having in any 
way contributed to the progress of the 
narrative, produces an unpleasantly patchy 
effect. Of course it may have an educational 
value if, as it should in the present case, it 
sets readers looking him up in the usual 
sources of information; but that, we 
submit, is not the function of a novel, and 
if it were it could be more artistically 
performed. Why should not the story have 
centred round the historical Richard Mont- 
gomery instead of the fictitious John 4 
Cleeve? (Any relation, by the way, to the 
unlucky Walter of the same unusual name, 
who was the unheroic hero of a striking 
study in a recent volume by Mr. Couch?) 
Montgomery’s career was romantic enough 
in all conscience, and would have afforded, 
no doubt, equal opportunity for all the Red 
Indian and canoe business which Mr. Couch 
handles so charmingly, or for the fighting 
which he describes as well as it could be 
done. Montgomery, too, one would think, 
must have gone through a crisis of con- 
science beside which poor John’s scruples 
as to the dispatch which he had unwittingly 
intercepted would seem a very simple 
“problem.”’ As it is, Richard serves, no 
doubt, as something of a foil to John, when 
one thinks them both out; but this aspect 
will, we fear, be too subtle for the average 
reader, who likes to have his psychology no 
doubt, but with the :’s dotted and the ?’s 
crossed. We have already (to deal with 
another point) hinted that Mr. Couch is of 
the school of Stevenson. That is all very 
well; but he is old enough, and we believe 
strong enough, to stand alone. Now 
Sergeant Barboux is not Alan Breck, and 
consequently should not begin his remarks 
with the word “and.” As another and far 
more estimable person in the story observes, 
‘“Verbum sapienti satis.” One other little 
matter and we have done. We doubt if 
a Clive is a possible French name; if it 
existed it would be to be looked for rather 
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in Périgord than in Quercy, and there the 
preposition would be blended with the body 
of the word, as in the English ‘‘ At-” names. 
Nor is Quercy so very far from Béarn, as, 
indeed, the people of Cahors found out on 
one famous occasion; so there would be 
nothing strange in a man from that province 
finding himself in the Béarnais regiment. 








Nature’s Comedian. By W. E. Norris. 
(Longmans & Co.) 
Mr. Norris converses very agreeably with 
his readers about society and the stage. Of 
his three principal ladies one is a young girl, 
a pleasing character; another is an older 
young lady, a modern product exceedingly 
well represented ; and the third is a stage 
lady rather the worse for wear and of a con- 
ventional type. The older young lady, who 
takes up the hero, plucks him away from 
the theatre and runs him for Parliament, 
and drops him when he turns out a failure, 
is the best character in the book. The hero 
does not succeed in holding the reader’s 
interest. His good looks, his good birth, 
his cleverness, his versatility, and his charm- 
ing manners are all worth nothing to the 
other people in the book, and frankly we can 
only agree with them. But that does not 
make the stuff for a romance. Why could 
not one, at least, of the ladies have loved 
him desperately through thick and thin? 
Then perhaps one could have found a tear 
ora smile for him or one of them; but as 
things are, one can only admit with readi- 


‘ness that the whole story is very like life 


and very uninteresting, and feel some not 
very keen regret that Mr. Norris could find 
no better use for his hero than to kill him 
in a brave attempt at a rescue in a fire. 


Wrong Side Out. By W. Clark Russell. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 
WHEN we open a novel by Mr. Clark 
Russell, the main matter about which we 
are curious is how he is going to get 
his people on shipboard. After that is 
accomplished we know that the usual 
wreck, fire, or whatever the catastrophe 
is to be, will come in due course. In 
‘Wrong Side Out’ the first step is got 
over by supposing that a well-to-do gentle- 
man of private means is threatened with 
consumption at the age of forty-two, and 
recommended to take a voyage to Australia. 
There is, by the way, a certain—let us say 
Shakspearean — anachronism in making a 
doctor ‘‘ trace the bacillus in your sputum” 
so early as 1860. Once Mr. Alexander 
Beauclerk Redway is on board the Princess 
Royal, of a thousand tons and about ten 
knots, he is at the author’s mercy. 
Somewhere off the Spanish coast tue 
expected happens. The ship runs on to 
a rock; Mr. Redway alone is saved, 
not by the aid of a life-belt provided by 
his careful wife, which in the hurry is 
appropriated by his cabin companion, but 
on a washstand. The belt, it should be 
mentioned, being inscribed with his name, 
causes complications. Picked up by a 
French yacht, he is found to have confused 
his own identity, though otherwise sane 
enough. He assumes the name of a noble 
family with which he is remotely connected, 
and having, owing to this connexion, always 
cultivated a certain resemblance to King 





Charles I., he keeps up the unintentional 
deception with ease. The end is rather 
more tragical than is Mr. Russell’s wont. 
As we have said before, we cannot praise 
his use of English. 


Brothers. By Horace Annesley Vachell. 
(Murray.) 

Tuts novel is described as ‘ the true history 
of a fight against odds.” How far its cha- 
racters are real is a question that does not 
concern us, and the prefatory note, in which 
the author asserts that ‘‘ the few will dis- 
cern truth through the thin veil of fiction,” 
might well have been omitted. What is 
more to the purpose is that Mr. Vachell has 
written a most interesting story. The cha- 
racters of the two brothers are developed 
from their boyhood days, and the Harrow 
scenes are among the best sketches of school 
life to be found in modern fiction. Mark, in 
whose weak body a strong spirit burns, 
makes no effort that does not result in 
failure; even his career in the Church is 
ruined by fits of stammering. Archibald, 
about whom, with his “ well-turned leg,” 
there is a suggestion of Sir Willoughby 
Patterne, rapidly wins advancement in the 
Church, aided by his brother, who writes 
his more important sermons for him. Even 
the heroine, who is most vivaciously drawn, 
is induced to listen favourably to Archi- 
bald’s suit by an inspiring sermon that is 
not his own. Betty’s relations with Mark 
after she is Archibald’s wife result in the 
estrangement of the two brothers, but her 
death brings them together again, and Mark 
is content, when the prosperous Archibald 
becomes the Bishop of Parham, to be his 
secretary and ‘‘the power behind the 
throne.” Real or imaginary, the characters 
are lifelike, and, biography or fiction, the 
story is very skilfully told. ‘ Brothers’ may 
be counted a fulfilment of the promise of 
Mr. Vachell’s earlier efforts. 





The Apprentice. By Maud Stepney Rawson. 
(Hutchinson & Co.) 


Ir is probable that no more thoughtful or 
sincere work of fiction than this has appeared 
this year. Such a book is a delight to the 
reviewer of modern fiction, because it is 
so different from the casual, slapdash, 
average novel, in which, whatever its merits 
and demerits, thoughtfulness and loving 
care of construction are not distinguishing 
features. If one comes to the question of 
popularity, one is inclined to admit regret- 
fully that this novel is probably almost too 
thoughtful. Its perusal could hardly be 
taken as a gentle digestive on a summer’s 
atternoon. But it deserves more honourable 
handling. It is a picture of life in the 
ancient town of Rye during the first half 
of the last century. The apprentice of the 
title and his master are shipbuilders and 
deeply concerned in the preservation of the 
harbour of Rye, whilst an opposing faction 
are striving their utmost to reclaim more 
and more land from the sea, and convert 
their town into a purely pastoral centre. The 
love-story which runs through the book is 
at once tragic and very charming—a real 
love-story. The style is refined and digni- 
fied, the conception is distinguished, and the 
result is an admirable novel. 





Coming Home to Roost. By G. Manville 


Fenn. (White & Co.) 

Mr. Manvyitte Fenn shows unimpaired 
vitality in his latest story of a Welsh 
mining and fishing village. As a spinner 
of ‘‘ yarns” the author, aranearum more, has 
a natural supply of material which is hard 
to exhaust. Characterization is less his 
forte than incident, but in the present case 
Mrs. Rudge, the coming widow, with 
amorous designs on the reluctant Chris 
Kernel—who distrusts her for a long time, 
both as an Englishman and a misogynist— 
is a good study in low life. Less plausible, 
though equally Cymric, is another widow, 
Mrs. Griffiths, whose unscrupulous energy 
in promoting her son’s schemes against the 
freedom of the heroine and the financial 
welfare of her father takes incredible shapes 
of violence. The wickedness of the Griffiths 
family recoils upon themselves, principally 
through the agency of a girl whom young 
Griffiths has seduced, and all ends happily 
for the fair Mary Llewellyn and her chosen 
lover, the gallant young engineer. It is a 
wholesome and an artless tale. 





Joshua Newings. By G. F. Bradby. (Smith, 
Elder & Co.) 

Mr. Brappy has conceived a good and 
original idea for his farcical story, but he 
has, we think, failed to see that if one goes 
in for farce it must be hot and strong from 
beginning to end. He has given us an 
unduly long and dull introductory episode, 
he has introduced a certain amount of 
sprightly banter and repartee between the 
narrator and the lady of his choice, but he 
has not, in our opinion, developed his farce 
so far as he might have done. Once grant 
that a man, elderly, stout, and pompous, can 
be vaccinated with love, so to speak, and 
you may rightly claim to enjoy a merry if 
not rollicking time with him, and you may 
feel disappointed that the author keeps him 
so long and so well guarded in bed. How- 
ever, after the first few chapters, one may 
derive some perfectly innocent amusement 
from a story well suited to while away a 
railway journey. 


Lychgate Halt. 

mans & Co.) 
Mrs. BiunDELL’s romance, which first ap- 
peared in the weekly edition of the Times, 
cannot be said to be successful or in any 
way worthy of the author of ‘The Manor 
Farm.’ It is athin story, wanting in purpose 
and character ; the local colour is there, but 
does not impress one as real, any more than 
the characters bear the stamp of living men 
and women, or the plot comprises a sequence 
of cleverly constructed probabilities. Some- 
how or other the story hangs fire from the 
first, and no efforts, no arts, of the gifted 
author can set the thing right ; the sprightly 
rustic humour which sparkled through the 
pages of her country idylls is not to be found 
here, and we fear that this must be classed 
as a dull story. 


By M. E. Francis. (Long- 


The Fool-Killer. By Lucas Cleeve. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

Tuer Fool-Killer is a beautiful young man 

who wears very high collars, which look as 

though they were ‘‘ part of his body,” and 

whose frock coats fit him “like the skin of 
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a fig.” His lady friends call him an Apollo 
Belvedere, but the reader will feel more sym- 
pathy for the returned traveller who speaks 
of this young man as “‘ the puppy with the 
collar.” Apollo marries a rich woman, fif- 
teen years his senior, and invites her to 
settle the bills on their honeymoon. The 
author appears to admire him, however, and 
to think him all that a young society man 
should be. The book is full of a sort of 
feminine cleverness. Its philosophy is 
shallow. It is what the advertisers call a 
society novel: very flippant, smart, clever, 
personal, and imitative. It is not of any 
serious consequence. 


The By-ways of Braithe. By Frances Powell. 
(Harper & Brothers.) 


Tuis is another clever and thoughtful book 
by the author of ‘The House on the 
Hudson.’ For its interest and charm, which 
are undeniable, it depends largely upon its 
atmosphere, which is curiously like that of 
the work just mentioned. Yet the author 
has not plagiarized from herself, though she 
has chosen to weave a story round the for- 
tunes of a family whose ancestral home 
is a house on the Hudson. Some of the 
characters she presents are unpleasant, and 
others, like the doctor and Merle, the valet 
and factotum, are delightful. Their affairs 
are skilfully presented, and the narrative is 
worked out in leisurely, thorough fashion, 
with an elaboration by no means common. 
The writer does not show much originality ; 
she appears to rely rather upon the stock 
properties of fiction than upon observation 
of life for her material. But she has the 
good taste to choose first-rate properties and 
the best models, and to expend real labour 
upon her production. The result is a well- 
constructed and readable tale, which almost 
reaches distinction. 


A Prince of Cornwall. By Charles W. 
Whistler. (Warne & Co.) 


Mr. WHisTLER, in writing this Wessex tale, 
has chosen a period remote enough from 
that of Mr. Hardy’s novels to avoid the 
slightest suspicion of trespass. Owen and 
Oswald, the chief characters in ‘A Prince 
of Cornwall,’ performed their heroic deeds 
in Wessex some eleven hundred years before 
Gabriel Oak and Giles Winterborne came 
upon the scene. Mr. Whistler introduces 
the stirring times when the Wessex kings 
were victoriously pushing their frontier into 
the West Britons’ territory, and makes a 
sufficient use of the ‘ Anglo-Saxon Chronicles’ 
to warrant the description of his novel as an 
‘‘ historical romance.” Gerent, the King 
of the West Welsh, and Ina, the King of 
Wessex, figure prominently in the story, 
the decisive battle between their forces 
being one of its principal events. Though 
Owen gives his name to the story, Oswald, 
who tells it, is the real hero. His adventures 
conclude with his appointment as the first 
Ealdorman of Devon, and his love affairs end 
happily in his marriage to the Princess 
Nona. Here and there the story is wanting 
in movement and colour; but several of its 
incidents, and particularly Oswald’s search 
for Owen on Dartmoor and the fall of the 
menhir in the Druids’ valley, are narrated 
with exceptional skill. Not the least wel- 


come proof of Mr. Whistler’s knowledge of 





the period of the Saxon Conquest is the 
appropriate style in which his story is 
written. 


By the Comtesse 
(Paris, Calmann- 


Le Visage Emerveillé. 
Mathieu de Noailles. 
Lévy.) 

Tur new book of Madame de Noailles, if 
we treat it prosaically, is the story of the 
fault of a nun residing in a singularly easy- 
going convent. It is, however, not fairly 
to be treated as an attempt to draw real 
life, but rather as a poetical study of the 
effect of passion on the mind of an idle girl 
of no natural strength of character. 








NAPOLEONIC LITERATURE. 


Napoleon: a History of the Art of War from 
the Beginning of the French Revolution to the 
End of the Friedland Campaign. By Lieut.- 
Col. Theodore A. Dodge. 2 vols. (Gay & 
Bird.)—These substantial volumes represent 
the first half of the work in which Col. Dodge 
proposes to review the development of strategy 
and tactics in the period 1789-1815. They 
form also a continuation of the author’s series 
of studies known as ‘The Great Captains.’ 
Col. Dodge explains in the preface that he 
has chosen to postpone for the present the 
completion of his work on Frederick the 
Great, owing to the amount of new material 
now being edited by the German General 
Staff on that period; and he has therefore 
proceeded to treat the period 1789-1815. It 
is open to question whether he would not 
have done well to postpone the present work, 
as equal activity is being displayed on some of 
the campaigns of the First Empire. Though 
much has come out of late, enough remains to 
be published in the bulky tomes of the French 
General Staff to warrant the adoption of the 
same prudent reserve for the more modern 
period. Probably several of Col. Dodge's 
conclusions will have to be modified in the 
near future. With this proviso we are able 
to welcome these volumes as embodying a 
praiseworthy effort at summarizing the cam- 
paigns of this period and the epoch-marking 
changes which they brought about. 

The book opens fitly with a short descrip- 
tion of the conditions under which wars had 
been waged in the preceding period. The 
writer calls attention to the paucity of 
resources at the service of the old govern- 
ments, and shows how this fact, along with 
the hampering traditions of the Seven Years’ 
War, accounted for the salient features of pre- 
revolutionary tactics: a methodical arrange- 
ment of the opposing forces in lines, with a 
few light troops in the front, cavalry on the 
flanks, and few, if any, reserves. He rightly 
claims for the skirmishers of the American 
armies in the War of Independence that their 
effective work had somewhat modified the stiff- 
ness of that formation, and had led to greater 
importance being assigned to firing in open 
order, the result being seen at the beginning of 
the war of 1792. The French royal army, 
having fought with the soldiers of Washing- 
ton, threw out skirmishers almost as effectively 
as the American forces had done, and thus 
helped to prepare the way for one of the 
distinctive features of the revolutionary 
period. 

Col. Dodge also gives an account of the 
composition and armament of the chief 
European armies at this time; and his 
description, brief as it is, enables the reader 
to understand the importance of the new 
forces which democracy was able to embattle 
against the old governments. Carnot, and, 
after him, Dubois-Crancé, Bernadotte, and 
Napoleon had no need carefully to husband 
their resources in men. They were able to 








attack, regardless of the losses incurred, and 
to clinch their success by throwing in heayy 
reserves which often turned the retreat of the 
enemy intoarout. Nothing stands out more 
clearly from this and other narratives of the 
revolutionary campaigns than the fact that 
the new strategy and tactics were but the 
effective adaptation to war of popular forces 
of a magnitude hitherto undreamt of even by 
the most sanguine statesman. The change 
was due not so much to mechanical inven. 
tions—for there were comparatively few of 
these in the years 1792-1801—as to entirely 
new political conditions. 

In his endeavour to point the contrast 
between the old age and the new, Col. Dodge 
has occasionally laid himself open to the 
charge of exaggeration. Thus he unduly 
depreciates the French royal army of the 
years 1789-1792 when he pronounces it 
**rotten in its organization, discipline, and 
morale.’’ Bad as the army was in organiza- 
tion and discipline, it yet contained fine 
materials and a decidedly patriotic spirit, 
Wherever the officers were in sympathy with 
the men, these fought with skill and resolu- 
tion. It has recently been shown by M, 
Chuquet that nearly all of Kellermann's 
troops at Valmy were soldiers of the old 
royal army, and that he had only two batta- 
lions composed wholly of volunteers. Yet 
Col. Dodge, repeating the legendary account 
of that skirmish, more than once uses the 
term ‘‘ raw levies’’ of the French troops there 
engaged. It is also worth remarking that the 
column formation was chosen by the Duke of 
Brunswick for the attack on the hill of Valmy. 
Thus in the first noteworthy engagement of 
the revolutionary period the Prussians adopted 
the very formation which the author claims as 
almost the invention of French strategists 
in and after 1792. We further remark that 
the plan of the engagement here given is 
incorrect in one particular. Brunswick's 
forces, indicated in lines, are represented as 
supported by Clerfayt’s Austrians ; but it is 
well known that Clerfayt did not come up 
until after the battle. So, too, Col. Dodge 
expresses his doubts whether the lack of 
pursuit by the French generals was due to 
**the misunderstandings between them, orowing 
to an arrangement with the Duke of Brunswick, 
or to mistrust of the situation.’’ But, as 
is well known, Dumouriez saw that his best 
chance lay in wearying out the Prussians 
and in negotiations which he undertook 
through the captured Prussian diplomatist 
Lombard. These details, if taken singly, are 
unimportant, but they somewhat impair the 
confidence with which a student of these 
campaigns will follow the author through his 
extensive commentary. We regret to find 
Col. Dodge has seriously impaired the useful- 
ness of his work by withholding references in 
foot-notes ; these are eminently desirable in 
a work of this nature. Every serious reader 
wishes to know the sources of the author’s 
information on the many disputed points here 
handled, and would prefer to have such foot- 
notes rather than the second-rate woodcuts 
and reproductions of portraits which abound 
in these volumes, ; 

On several points of detail the narrative is 
open to criticism. The account of Neerwinden 
is by no means adequate, in view of the 
interest and importance of that battle, which 
showed the old system at its best, Scant 
justice is done to the charge of the Archduke 
Charles on the French left; and at the close 
of his description the author says, ‘‘ Whether 
or not this defeat was the result of treachery 
on Damouriez’s part is not certain.’’ It is 
pretty certain that he did his best, but that 
he and his troops were outmanceuvred and 
fairly beaten by Coburg and the Archduke. 

Bonaparte’s campaigns in Italy (1796-7) are 
described in a more interesting and detailed 
manner. But the narrative would here have 
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ined in value had the author set forth some, 
at least, of the evidence collected by MM. 
Pierron, ‘‘J, G.,’’ Colin, and others as to 
the growth of the first great strategic con- 
ception in the brain of the young conqueror. 
In a book which, as is stated in the preface, 
aims at dwelling on the strategic operations 
of Napoleon, it is desirable to do more than 
to present the details of those movements ; 
and where the development of a great strategic 
idea can be clearly traced to hard study, as 
is the case in Bonaparte’s preparation for 
the Italian campaign of 1796, it is well to 
depart from the beaten track of facts, if only 
in order to note the rapid growth of the young 
Bonaparte’s powers. As regards the details 
of the campaigns of 1796-7, they are clearly 
and correctly given. The account of Lodi is 
well balanced, except that enough credit is 
not given to Sebottendorf for his energetic 
rally which drove the French back nearly as 
far as the bridge. The comparison of Bona- 
parte’s temporary irresolution on July 29-30 
{shortly before Lonato) with the strange con- 
duct of Frederick the Great at Mollwitz is 
surely more curious than sound. The former 
was due to sheer perplexity in a novel 
situation ; the latter, apparently, to loss of 
nerve. On the other hand, the description of 
the battle of Rivoli is especially to be com- 
mended. The account of the ground is clear, 
and the two plans are also helpful. The plans 
and sketch maps are not always irreproach- 
able. That of Switzerland (vol. i. pp. 614-15), 
illustrating Suwarrov’s campaign, errs in one 
important particular. Itshows the St. Gothard 
road as being continued northward past 
Fluellen, along the route of the present Axen- 
strasse. But the whole crux of the situation 
for the Russian commander lay in this, that 
there was no road between Fluellen and 
Schwytz, though he had been led to believe 
that there was. The cartographical error is, 
however, made good in the plan on p. 613. 

The description of the Marengo campaign is 
good; but it is strange that so generally 
careful a writer as Col. Dodge should have 
accepted Bourrienne’s story that Napoleon 
weeks beforehand mapped out the campaign 
of Marengo, stage by stage, up to the final 
triumph. A perusal of the First Consul’s 
‘Correspondence’ would have shown that this 
anecdote was apocryphal. It is equally strange 
to find (vol. ii. p. 40) an approval of Bona- 
parte’s criticism against Masséna that he 
surrendered Genoa too soon. As might be 
expected from this and several other touches, 
the tone of the book is somewhat Bonapartist. 
This is especially observable in the hasty and 
partial reference to the causes of the out- 
break of war between England and France 
after the Peace of Amiens. 

In fact, the chief defect of the work 
is that it aims at doing too much. Had 
Col. Dodge limited himself to the plan 
sketched out in his preface, and sought to 
present the outlines of the campaigns, and 
to deduce from them their chief strategic 
lessons, the work would have gained in value. 
It is true that that has been done by many 
writers, and among others recently by the 
late Count Yoreck von Wartenburg in his 
‘Napoleon als Feldherr,’ the English transla- 
tion of which was reviewed in the Atheneum 
of April 25th, 1903. But the field is so 
vast that many lessons might have been 
gleaned by Col. Dodge even after the ground 
had been worked by Jomini, Clausewitz, 
Hamley, Yorck von Wartenburg, and other 
writers on strategy. As it is, this book is 
little more than a history of the campaigns, 
and it rarely gives those illuminating judg- 
ments on the art of war which impart value to 
the works named above. (It is strange that 
the author omits Col. Hamley’s book from the 
list in the preface of those consulted by him.) 
An exception must here be made in the case 
of Col. Dodge’s account of Austerlitz, which is 





concluded by just and suggestive remarks on 
the chief differences between the Napoleonic 
battle and that of Frederick the Great. 

We have, however, no space in which to 
follow the author at length through the cam- 
paigns of 1805-7. We can only point out the 
incorrectness of his assertion (vol. ii. p. 215) 
of Napoleon’s inferiority of force in the part 
of the campaign of 1805 fought around Ulm. 
The French corps in the field around Ulm and 
Memmingen far exceeded Mack’s forces ; it is 
surely a mistake to reckon in the Russians, 
who were as yet beyond the sphere of 
operations. In his account of Jena-Auerstiidt 
Col. Dodge repeats the well-worn censures on 
Bernadotte ; but M. Foucart has recently put 
forward considerations that fully rebut these 
charges. Scant justice is also awarded to 
Lannes for his very important share in the 
battle of Friedland. Considering the com- 
plexity of the details handled, we think the text 
is remarkably free from small mistakes. The 
capture of Copenhagen and the Danish fleet 
by the British is, however, given (vol. ii. 
p. 541) as September, 1808. It took place a 
year earlier. The style is somewhat stiff, 
the constant succession of short sentences 
tending to become rather wearisome. No one, 
however, can be in doubt as to the author’s 
meaning; and clearness is the highest excel- 
lence in a work of this kind. 


In Napoleon: a Short Biography, by R. M. 
Johnston (Macmillan & Co.), we have another 
of the many sketchy lives of the man who 
revelled in details and whose career showed 
the importance of mastering minutize. Whether 
it was worth while to attempt once again to 
reproduce a great canvas in miniature can 
only be proved by results. In some respects 
the little volume is deserving of commenda- 
tion. The style is clear, concise, and, despite 
a certain sententiousness, readable. The 
author struggles manfully against the limita- 
tions that beset him by introducing several 
anecdotes, always apposite, but told at such 
length as often to outweigh the surrounding 
narrative of facts. For instance, on pp. 18-19 
more space is devoted to Thiébault’s descrip- 
tion of Bonaparte cross-questioning the officers 
about military affairs than to the day of 
Vendémiaire, which is so memorable an event 
in the history of the Revolution. 

The wish to give a clear outline to a sum- 
mary of events frequently betrays a writer 
into exaggeration, and Mr. Johnston not 
seldom offends in this respect. His account 
of the beginning of Bonaparte’s first campaign 
leaves out of count the careful military 
studies that had preceded it, conveying the 
impression that the initial triumph was due to 
pure genius. We now know that that was far 
from being the case. It is also incorrect to say 
that he ‘‘ first made a show of marching along 
the coast on Genoa, then turned off among the 
mountains.’’ The move towards Genoa had 
been ordered before he came on the scene, 
and he disapproved of it. To say that Bona- 
parte achieved the conquest of Lombardy and 
of its capital ‘‘ without firing a gun”’ is a 
gross exaggeration. On the other hand, the 
author’s remarks about Bonaparte’s much- 
vaunted plan of attacking India in 1799 are 
sound enough, and show that he has not 
often been led astray by legend. The same 
may be said of his reference—of course, a very 
brief one—to Napoleon’s plans for the inva- 
sion of England. Here, however, in blaming 
Nelson for following Villeneuve to the West 
Indies instead of making for the entrance to 
the English Channel and awaiting him there, 
the writer confidently steps on very debat- 
able ground. At this point, as elsewhere, we 
note a tendency to dogmatize on insufficient 
data; and in many cases the intelligent reader 
will want to know far more of the facts of the 
ease before he can follow his guide to the 
conclusion finally enunciated, The author 





repeats the story, now generally discredited 
among scholars, that ‘‘several thousand’’ 
Russians perished in the Satschan Lake at the 
close of the battle of Austerlitz. The effect 
of Murat’s charge at Eylau is likewise greatly 
overstated. The best feature of the volume is 
the compact but useful little bibliography 
that closes each chapter and points the way to 
further reading. There are also some sketch 
maps, illustrating the strategy of the chief 
Napoleonic campaigns. That which illustrates 
the campaign of Marengo, from Switzerland 
as a base, may be specially commended. 


M. Gaston Deschamps, in La Vie et les 
Livres, Sixiéme Série (Paris, Colin), essays to 
present to the reader a popular summary of 
some recent Napoleonic literature. The plan 
of his book, if it has any plan, enables him to 
wander at will in this rich aftermath, and on 
all sides to cull coronals for the brow of the 
emperor. The book belongs, in fact, to the 
library of the hero-worshipper. M. Deschamps 
casts scornful eyes on the critics of the great 
man. Exaggerating the conclusion formulated 
by M. Chuquet, he declares that the‘ Mémoires’ 
of the soi-disant Bourrienne are nothing more 
than ‘‘des commérages de domestique ren- 
voyé.’’ Taine is dismissed as a prejudiced 
and acrid analyst. On the other hand, the 
author consorts freely with MM. Frédéric 
Masson, Chuquet, and Welschinger, taking 
from their works those episodes which tend to 
the exaltation of the great man, and embel- 
lishing them here and there with his own 
touches. Thus he gently reproves M. 
Chuquet for being ‘‘incroyablement docu- 
menté,’’ and for not instilling into his nar- 
rative of those early Corsican days more 
local colour, more of that smell of the woods 
which the emperor used fondly to recall at 
St. Helena. The same defect is mildly hinted 
at in M. Masson. But the author uses their 
anecdotes and endorses their conclusions, 
when they are favourable to Napoleon. In 
like manner he utilizes M. Welschinger’s work 
on the Duc d’Enghien affair, and, without 
balancing other adverse evidence which incul- 
pates the First Consul, he passes judgment 
on the court-martial of colonels that con- 
demned the duke. Similarly, he passes in 
review Joséphine, Marie Louise, and many 
others, including Napoleon III. and Bazaine. 
Nay, the mention of these last starts M. 
Deschamps on the Alsacian question, and, 
forgetting Gambetta’s warning, ‘‘Il faut y 
penser toujours et n’en parler jamais,’’ he 
consecrates thirty pages to the topic. There- 
after he is unable to return to his main theme. 
Japan, China, Tonquin, and Pierre Loti 
engage his attention in turn, whence it 
happens that among the multitude of men 
and things on which judgment is passed none 
is forthcoming for the central figure of all— 
Napoleon. 








SCOTCH BOOKS. 

The Jacobite Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, 
and Grants of Honour. Supplemented by Bio- 
graphical and Genealogical Notes by the 
Marquis of Ruvigny and Raineval. (T. C. 
& E. C. Jack.)— This sumptuously printed 
book is based upon the Stuart papers in 
possession of H.M. the King at Windsor 
Castle. It owes its inspiration to a happy 
suggestion of Lord Rosebery, who pointed out 
the interest which would be inherent in a list 
of the creations, dignities, and offices of the 
shadowy Jacobite Court, and M. de Ruvigny 
has, acting upon this, succeeded in compiling 
a very attractive work. We think that he 
has perhaps been carried away by his own 
enthusiasm, and has continued the Jacobite 
dignities to a somewhat unnecessary length. 
Certain it is that the descendants of the titular 
earls and barons (they were, as this work 
shows, not always very sure of their own titles) 
would be much surprised if they saw the recog- 
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nition given to their nobility by a peerage like 
the present. Jacobite peerages may be roughly 
divided into two classes—those created by 
James II. before he absolutely lost all title to 
he considered king in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, and those created by him or his suc- 
eessors after their exile. The titles created 
in England represent a negligible quantity. 
Scotland may also be disregarded, as before 
his ‘‘ abdication ’’ was declared James II. had 
ereated only one peeress, the Countess of 
Almond. But the case was very different in 
Ireland, where between December 11th, 1688, 
and July 12th, 1690—the date of the battle of 
the Boyne—James II. before he ceased to be 
king de facto created seven Irish peers. The 
rights of these peers, though never recognized 
by the succeeding sovereigns, stand on a very 
different footing from the later Jacobite 
peerages and thecreations of the titular kings 
** James III.’’ and ‘‘CharlesIII.’’ ‘‘ Henry IX.”’ 
indeed created no peers, having taken refuge 
in pious resignation. 

Although the editor has given the work too 
distinct a ‘‘ Legitimist ’’ tinge, this is not un- 
expected in a book of its nature, and it is 
none the less welcome. By it we learn what 
became of many of the followers of the Stuarts 
who were rewarded for their sufferings and 
loyalty by an illusory title. We can trace the 
Wogans, the Walsh servants—‘‘ Earl Walsh ”’ 
was the last to use a Jacobite title—the “ Dukes 
of Fraser,’’ and the ‘‘ Dukes of Perth.’’ We 
find here, too, the Carylls, Clanranalds, 
Lochiels (a poor genealogical account), and 
many other adherents. The Sarsfields connect 
the Jacobite peerage with the interesting 
Theodore, King of Corsica; and we have new 
light on ‘‘ Countess Albestrof,’’ whose title, it 
seems, was conferred by the Emperor Francis I. 
She, it may be noted, was related to Lady 
Cox-Hippesley through her mother’s family, 
the Patersons cf Bannockburn. It may be of 
interest to mention, inter alia, that Count 
Lally Tollendal, who here figures as ‘‘ Earl of 
Moenmoyne,’’ married a Scottish lady in cir- 
cumstances recounted by the lively pen of 
Lady Maria Josepha Holroyd; that ‘‘ Dick 
Talbot’s’’ first wife was ‘‘ the languishing Boyn- 
ton ’’ (not Boyton) of Grammont; and that the 
first ‘‘ Baron Appin’s’’ daughter Anne Stewart 
died in 1772 and left descendants. We must 
also point out that under the title ‘St. An- 
drews’ an interesting fact is omitted, one of 
the granddaughters of Don Joseph de Bosas, 
Duke of St. Andrews, Donna Maria Theresa 
Vallabrigas y Bosas, having married, January 
28th, 1776, the Infant Don Louis, youngest son 
of Philip V., King of Spain. 

After peers, we have Jacobite baronets and 
knights. We may mention that the Caledonian 
Mercury styles the last Stuart baronet ‘a 
rank Highlander ”’ of the family of Ardvorlich, 
while Duncan Stewart calls hi#s mother a 
daughter of John Shaw ‘‘of Guslich.’’ Prince 
Charles Stuart’s annuity was left both to him 
and to his Italian wife, and was opposed by 
Cardinal York. 

Useful though the Jacobite peerage may be 
to royalist genealogists, the most interesting 
reading is supplied by the lists at the end: 
the ecclesiastical nominations—all the Irish 
hierarchy —the consular appointments, the 
commissions, and the declarations of noblesse 
issued by the exiled Court. The last section, 
which continues as late as 1760, is full of 
interest, as it contains the names of those 
persons to whom the Stuart princes gave 
certificates of nobility for use at foreign 
Courts. We find in this way the names 
of many hitherto forgotten Jacobite and 
Catholic exiles, and the list adds greatly to 
the value of an already interesting account 
of those who received titular dignities. 

Influence of the Pre-Reformation Church on 
Scottish Place - Names. By James Murray 


Mackinlay. (Blackwood & Sons.)—The writer 
in this work has attempted to show how great 





and lasting the influence of the early Church, 
both Celtic and Roman, was in regard to the 
formation of Scottish place-names ; and having, 
by thoughtful and patient research, collected 
a vast mass of information on nomenclature, he 
has done full justice to his subject. He has 
neglected few sources, and is able to show 
how many Celtic saints, confessors, and 
martyrs are now little known, except by the 
corrupted place - names. St. Colman, for 
example, still lives in ‘* Colmonell,’’ St. Fechtan 
gives his name to ‘‘ St. Vigeans,’’ and 
St. Caemhog to ‘‘St. Quivox.’’ Their places 
of retreat also gave rise to some names, and 
from their ‘‘desertum’’ occurs the frequency 
of ‘‘ Desert’’ in various parts of the country, 
the original cell having been occupied by some 
early saint, such as the elusive St. Medan. 
In later times the Roman saints came in for 
their full share of veneration and patronage, 
and, attached to the Saxon kirk, the Celtic 
kill, lan, or the Latin eccles, their names 
are still commemorated in several extant 
parishes. St. Peter, we are told, had several 
kills in Seotland, but only one kirk—Peter- 
kirk, in the north. St. Palladius survived as 
late as 1630 in ‘‘ Pade Kirk in the Mearnes.”’ 
St. Roque exists in ‘‘ St. Rollox,’’ and, though 
the writer does not mention this, as 
**St. Lookie’’ in the Dundee vernacular. 
St. Boswells owes its origin to Boisil, Prior 
of Old Melrose, who taught St. Cuthbert ‘‘ the 
knowledge of the Scriptures and example of 
good works.’’ Thewriter points out two curious 
compounds of the word eccles. Gleneagles, he 
shows, really means ‘‘ the glen of the church,”’ 
although its owners the Haldanes bore, by 
punning heraldry, an eagle on their arms. 
Another odd derivation is ‘‘ Ecclesgreig,’’ the 
ehurech of King Gregor, who fused his name 
with that of St. Cyrus. Chapels—which, as 
in Ireland, long remained centres of pil- 
grimage, despite the Reformation—monasteries, 
Temple lands, crosses (the writer wisely 
refuses to dogmatize on the derivations of 
Glencorse and Corstorphine), ‘and the early 
religious system all left traces on Scottish 
topography and even a Viking foray is com- 
memorated in Iona by ‘‘ Port na Mairtear,’’ 
the Haven of the Martyrs. 

Further, the author helps us to trace 
by this fascinating book the wanderings 
throughout the whole length and breadth of 
Scotland of the early Celtic papa, or saints. 
In this manner we find in Orkney a ‘holy 
isle ’’ named Eynhallow, where, it was 
believed later, no mice could live, and where 
‘‘if corn was cut after sunset blood flows 
from the straw.’’ St. Ninian, the Strathclyde 
evangelist, we know, leaves his name in Shet- 
land in ‘‘ Ringansey’’; St. Patrick, before he 
went to Ireland, in ‘‘ Kilpatrick,’? in Dum- 
bartonshire; and the remote St. Kilda was 
named by these wanderers, though from no 
special saint, as ‘‘ Oilean Celi dé,’’ the isle of 
the servants of God. 

The Scots Peerage. Founded on Wood’s 
Edition of Sir Robert Douglas’s ‘ Peerage of 
Scotland.’ Edited by Sir James Balfour Paul, 
Lord Lyon King at Arms. Vol. I. (Edin- 
burgh, Douglas.)—No future historian of Scot- 
land will be able to neglect this important 
work when he attempts to trace the history of 
any noble family. The last standard Peer- 
age of Scotland was written by Sir Robert 
Douglas in 1764, and republished half a cen- 
tury later, in a form now familiarly known 
as ‘*Wood’s Douglas,’’ by J. P. Wood. 
While these works had, as things then were, 
many merits, much information has since been 
printed regarding Scottish history, and many 
genealogical facts formerly concealed in the 
obscurity of a monastic chartulary or a pri- 
vate charter-room are now printed and open to 
the research of the peerage historian. In addi- 
tion to this, a new school of genealogists have 
happily arisen, who, casting off the glamours 
of the legendary pedigree which enveloped 





the older family historian, seek to know the 
real facts only, though ready to accept tradi. 
tional evidence when it can be supported by 
historical probability. All these circumstance, 
make the publication of this work very neces. 
sary and opportune, and under its able editor 
assisted by a painstaking staff, and well illus. 
trated by Mr. Graham Johnston, we wish ji; 
every success. 

The volume commences with a brief account 
of the kings of Scotland from Malcolm Qap. 
more to the last Stuart, to help to show how 
closely the history of the nobles was inter. 
woven with that of the royal house, and after 
that the titles from ‘ Abercorn’ to ‘Bal. 
merino’ are dealt with in turn, each article, 
though the original ‘ Douglas’ is still regarded 
as a foundation on which to work, being new 
in form. In this way branches of the very 
important families of Douglas, Hamilton, 
Johnstone of Annandale, Ogilvy of Airlie, 
various of the Stewart lines, and Murray of 
Tullibardine are included, and to each of these 
families is devoted an excellent historical study, 
One feature of this work is the fulness of itg 
references, which add greatly to its value 
Very copious for the early times, they gradually 
get less necessary when we arrive at the more 
modern period where other authorities can be 
referred to. 

As always happens where there are many 
collaborators, the articles differ in style and 
in value. It is invidious, perhaps, to single 
out one article more than another, but we 
think we may indicate that those of ‘ Sandi- 
lands, Lord Abercrombie,’ ‘ Arbuthnott, Vis- 
count of Arbuthnott,’ and ‘ Douglas, Earl of 
Angus,’ are all, though each on a different 
plan, good examples of lucidity. 

The enormous ground that is covered pre 
vents us from making more than a few remarks 
upon small points which strike us. The 
marriage of James, fifth High Steward of Scot- 
land, to Egidiade Burgh, has up to now been 
too little known. We should like to have the 
reference for the date of the marriage of 
George, third Earl of Aberdeen, to contradict 
Horace Walpole’s gossip ; and are glad of the 
additional light cast upon the wives of 
James, first Lord Ogilvy of Airlie. We note the 
possibility (p. 150) of the sons of Sir Walter 
Stewart of Lennox—an important factor in 
the “ Legitimist’’ claim to the crown—being 
(though all legitimated together) perhaps by 
different mothers. We think—but this isa 
mere trifle—the title ‘‘ Princess’’ should nos 
have been applied to Mary, daughter of 
Robert III., on p. 178, nor on p. 176 to Jean, 
daughter of James I., the Scottish style, 
like that of England, being then ‘ Lady.” 
The tragedy of the life of the last Duke 
of Douglas is omitted, and also the fact of 
his wife’s picturesque entail of the estate of 
** Douglas Support.’’ We should be glad to 
have more definite information about the 
half-sisters of the ‘‘Great Marquess’’ of 
Argyll; and we think some reference should 
have been made to the life and writings of 
Lady Charlotte Bury, just as under ‘ Aber- 
corn’ the marchioness Anne Jane Gore 
might have been mentioned as the protectress 
of Lady Morgan, by which claim, we fancy, 
she is now best known. Mr. Anderson has 
skilfully dispelled the mists surrounding the 
Celtic Earls of Atholl; but we must point oué 
that the male cadets in ‘ Balfour of Burleigh’ 
are far too imperfectly given, some being, 
without explanation, omitted altogether; and 
yet they were of near kin to a claimant to the 
peerage as Jate as 1862. In the succeeding 
volumes it will be well also for the editor to 
see that there is "more uniformity. Thus iB 
this volume lists of creations are appended to 
some titles only. Courtesy titles disfigure some 
of the articles, though not the majority; again, 
there should be some more uniform rule about 
the recording of cadets. The younger male 


' descendants are not continued in every case, 
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and yet under the title of ‘ Balcarres’ many 
children of female cadets are dragged in, 
apparently for no reason whatever ; but these 
jncongruities, though they deserve to be 

inted out, do not in the least detract from 
the worth of an important addition to peerage 


literature. 








SPORTS AND PASTIMES, 


Mr. A. Mervyn Smitu’s stories of Sport 
and Adventure in the Indian Jungle (Hurst & 
Blackett) appeared originally in the Calcutta 
Statesman, and it is said that most of the 
incidents narrated fell within the personal 
experience of the writer. The rest, we sup- 
pose, are drawn from descriptions by native 
hunters and other associates of camp life, and 
coloured with the aid of a lively imagination. 
The series commences with a description of 
the capture of wild elephants in khedahs 
during the visit of the late Duke of Clarence 
to Mysore, and this is followed by weird tales 
of snakes and of rogue elephants. The latter 
are usually animals which have escaped from 
captivity, and are either mad or must, whilst 
their familiarity with men having bred con- 
tempt, they become specially dangerous. 
Such an animal is the terror of the dis- 
trict which it devastates, and we are told 
how Col. William Cumming, brother of the 
well-known lion-hunter of South Africa, 
relieved Hunsur from one of these pests. He 
obtained permission to track the rogue, and 
had a long chase or search extending to 
nearly three weeks, when the footprints led 
him and his native attendant to a ruined 
village, in which there was a large banyan 
tree :— 

“It was midday ; the heat was intense, and they 
gat under the shade of a tree for a little rest. 
Cummiog was munching a biscuit, while Yalloo was 
chewing a little pan (betel-leaf), when a savage 
scream was heard, and there, not twenty paces off, 
was the Terror of Hunsur coming down on them in 
a terrific charge. From the position in which 
Cumming was sitting a fatal shot at the elephant 
was almost impossible, as it carried its head high 
and only its chest wasexposed. A shot then might 
rake the body without touching lungs or heart, and 
then the brute would be on him. Without the least 
sign of haste and with the utmost unconcern Gordon 
Cumming, still seated, flung his sola topee (sun hat) 
at the beast when it was about ten yards from him. 
The rogue stopped momentarily to examine this 
strange object, and lowered its head for the purpose. 
This was exactly what Cumming wanted, and, quick 
as thought,a bullet, planted in the centre of the 
prominence just above the trunk, crashed through 
its skull, and the Terror of Hunsur dropped like a 
stone, shot dead.” 

And the gallant Colonel survives even unto 
this day. 

Then there are tales of wolves and of 
Seeal, the wolf-boy who was carried off by 
a she-wolf and nourished after the manner 
of Romulus; he is believed by Mr. Smith to 
be the original of Rudyard Kipling’s ‘ Mowgli.’ 
In short, the tales are many and of much 
interest, the author deserving to rank, in the 
best sense, as a great story-teller. The volume 
is illustrated, its type is good, and it is 
pleasant to handle. 


England v. Australia, 1877-1904, by J. N. 
Pentelow (Bristol, Arrowsmith), is a brief 
record of all the cricket matches between the 
two countries. The full score is in each case 
given, to which is added a brief account of 
the chief features of the match. Mr. Pentelow 
isa sound critic of the game, but we do not 
agree with him as to the style of Mr. Trumper 
when that brilliant bat made his first century 
ina test match. It was stiff and ungraceful, 
Very different from his present masterly ease 
and confidence. We saw the catch which Mr. 
Darling missed from Mr. F. S. Jackson’s bat at 
Lord’s, owing to the scandalous encroachment 
of the crowd on the ground, but had no idea till 
now that the chance taken immediately after- 
Wards in the same position was the result of 





the batsman’s chivalrous resolve to make the 
same hit with the idea of being fairly caught 
or missed, The bowler must have been in the 
plot, too, and bowled a similar ball on the leg 
side ! 


In The Twentieth Century Dog: Sporting 
(Grant Richards) we have the second of two 
volumes by Mr. Herbert Compton upon a sub- 
ject of interest to a large number of readers. 
The author has here collected and quoted the 
Opinions of a great many persons who really 
understand the dogs they write of. The book 
is well supplied with good and interesting 
illustrations, and, whilst far from being 
exhaustive, is a useful compilation owing to the 
authoritative character of the dicta quoted. 


Swimming. By Ralph Thomas. (Sampson 

Low.)—‘“‘ Prodigious’’ is the only epithet to 
be applied to this painstaking and exhaustive 
compilation. Besides his own admirable 
exposition of the theory and practice of 
swimming, the author seems to have collected 
in the bibliographical (the larger) portion of 
his work all that has ever been written on the 
art in this or any other country, all that has 
been depicted, and almost all that has been 
thought. Criticisms of most of the methods 
of the writers are included, and many bio- 
graphical details. So full of matter is the 
book that it is necessary to observe the 
precept that 
“the reader should always consult the index, as, 
from the nature of this work, it was impossible to 
put everything on the same subject in one place: 
also because few cross-references are given.” 
With this guidance the swimmer will find much 
pleasure and profit in its pages. We should add 
that another plan for the more casual reader 
would be to consult the illustrations, many of 
which (and there are more than a hundred of 
them) are very quaint reproductions, and most 
are more or less connected with some useful 
lesson. A cut from the Spanish writer 
Moran, representing ‘‘el autor, locando la 
flauta sobre un fondo de 5 varas de agua,’’ 
is wonderful indeed, but does not com- 
mand Mr. Thomas’s confidence. The same 
may be said of the representations of 
heavily armed warriors swimming their steeds, 
and of Digby’s (1587) ‘‘circumvolution,”’’ 
which, however, remarkable as it is, is no 
worse, as is observed, than some modern illus- 
trations of the side-stroke. The author’s 
diagrams, on the contrary, especially on 
this point of the true English side-stroke, 
are very informing. He has less opinion of 
the new North of England side-stroke, in 
which the legs are not fully extended on either 
side, and kick independently without com- 
pleting the wedge. But he admits further 
testing is required for comparison of speed. 
We are glad to see Mr. Thomas mentions the 
Badminton volume with high praise, and also 
has a good word for that fine old sportsman 
and fighter Wallace Dunlop, though his foot- 
plates never took the publicfancy. The book 
ends with some suggested modifications of 
Hall and Bowles’s system of resuscitation, 
which seem very sound. We are tempted to 
expatiate, but will only add that we think 
the method of economizing capitals, commas, 
and quotation-marks in the titles of books, 
and the adoption of some American forms of 
spelling, are innovations of doubtful value. 








TWO YEAR-BOOKS, 


The Annual Register for 1903, published, as 
usual, by Messrs. Longman & Co., is, as usual 
also, open to the remark which we have made 
before as to the difficulty of finding things in 
the index ; but we repeat, what we have also 
said in former years, that it may be better to 
retain the unscientific form adopted, because 
it has always existed, and may, therefore, be 
familiar to those who use the ‘Annual 





Register,’ while, as they often have to search 
in the volumes for several years at the same 
time, any change might be inconvenient. We 
agree, on the whole, with the moderate and 
sensible views expressed on the affairs of the 
various nations dealt with. The account of 
South African affairs is less impartial than are 
the other chapters, but it is apologized for in 
a note, and its ability justifies its insertion. 
The chapter on the United States is signed, 
which is not usually the case; and the well- 
known name of Mr. A. Maurice Low will carry 
certain passages past the reader which other- 
wise might have bien objected to by many. 
He says, for example, that the President 
‘* somewhat impoliticly invited Booker Wash- 
ington, the famous negro educator, to luncheon 
at the White House’’; also, ‘‘ For the first 
time in the history of American industrial 
operations employers were organized to resist 
the tyranny of labour unions.’’ There is 
some tyranny in the United States by labour 
unions. There is also some tyranny by capital, 
and the occasion referred to was not, in our 
opinion, the first occasion when capital organ- 
ized against labour. In this country we 
have got past these methods of barbarism, and 
both sides admit that it is better for both, 
and for the State, that capital and labour 
should equally be organized by union or 
alliance. In the Australian chapter the writer 
states that the Senate ‘‘ was designed to be 
the more sober and steadfast House, the 
special representative of order and the last 
constitutional resource’’; and he thinks it 
curious that the labour party should be 
stronger in the Senate than in the House of 
Representatives. We are aware that the 
labour party opposed the creation of the 
Senate, but they did so upon old-fashioned 
and abstract grounds, and it was obvious from 
the first, as was repeatedly pointed out in this 
country, that the Senate, being elected by 
universal suffrage, with electoral areas larger 
than those prevailing for the House of Repre- 
sentatives, was certain to be the more 
democratic body. The only doubt was 
whether the name Senator, and the sitting for 
six years instead of three, might turn the 
seale. But the cast-iron pledge of the labour 
party avoids all difficulty on that score. The 
writer also questions the well-known phrase 
** Australia for the Australians,’ by writing 
after it ‘‘ whatever that taay mean.’’ We 
should have thought that the policy of the 
labour party described by this title is pretty 
well understood. The name of M. Clemenceau 
is misspelt, as usual. 

It is easy to criticize a bad book of reference, 
as one has only to point out its errors; but a 
good book of reference is not easy to deal 
with in a literary paper, and The Year- 
Book of Australia, although its type is small, 
with the effect that it is not tempting to 
the general reader, is a volume which con- 
tains everything that those who want such 
a book would look for; and there is nothing 
to be said about it except that. Had we 
to make an article out of the volume, we 
should be inclined to take the pages on wine 
production as our text. But then we should 
at once find ourselves plunged into the fiscal 
controversy, inasmuch as preference on Aus- 
tralian wine has been suggested, and the facts 
given in the ‘Year-Book’ bear upon that 
policy. Australia imports in value almost as 
much wine as she exports; but Australia 
undoubtedly produces a fine natural wine, 
though her production is stationary, and extra- 
ordinarily small considering the character of 
the wine. Her total wine production is only 
about a two-hundredth part of the wine pro- 
duction of the single country of France. The 
promising South African trade in wine was 
destroyed by policy, and the promising Aus- 
tralian trade in wine might conceivably be 
increased by policy. Itis, however, impossible 
to induce the British consumer to adopt Aus- 
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tralian wines on a large scale, unless his taste 


ean be gradually so affected as to make him 
look in them for their own qualities, and not 
for an imitation of the qualities of the wines 
of France and Germany. The volume is pub- 
lished in London by the British Australasian 
Consolidated Publishing Company. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


MEssrks. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & Co. pub- 
lish A Russo-Chinese Empire, being a trans- 
lation of the well-known writings of M. 
Alexandre Ular. The translator ‘‘ gives 
away’’ his author in the preface by stating 
that his story of the relations between Russia 
and the Manchu dynasty of China ‘‘is not 
likely to gain credence with those who demand 
stringent documentary evidence.’’ The author 
is, however, more nearly right than the trans- 
Jator thinks in his belief that it is largely 
owing to stupidity on our part that we have 
‘*made a mortal enemy of the Dalai-Lama, 
whose strength’’ we ‘‘ did not suspect.’’ The 
importance of the hold of the Lamas over the 
Manchu dynasty and Northern China lies in the 
fact that in the north there is, and in the south 
there is not, ‘‘ the tie of a common religion 
between the dynasty and its subjects.’’ The 
Chinese Court had all along seen this, and 
jast as Roman Catholic powers have usually 
held garrison in Rome, so from 1720 there was 
a Chinese garrison at Lhassa, and a concordat 
as close and as long-lived as that of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. On the other hand, the author is 
wrong in thinking that by receiving missions 
from the Dalai-Lama and coming to an arrange- 
ment with him, and recognizing Buddhism in 
a portion of Siberia, ‘‘ the Czar...... subtracted 
something from his authority as Pope of the 
Orthodox.’’ The Russian system regards 
religion and raceas connected. Every Mongol 
in Russia is expected to be a Buddhist: every 
Turk or Tartar to be a Mohammedan: every 
Great Russian or Little Russian to be 
Orthodox. The Finns were expected to 
be Lutherans, and at one time the Poles 
to be Roman Catholics; but the arrange- 
ments in these two cases have broken 
down in the desire to diminish an awkward 
particularism. The Emperors of Russia have 
given up nothing in their arrangements with 
the Buddhists, which were, indeed, made by 
Catherine, if not earlier. The Mongols of 
European Russia have been protected in 
their Buddhism since the eighteenth cen- 
tury at least,as the history of the churches of 
the fishing Kalmuck Cossacks of the Lower 
Volga shows. The author contradicts himself, 
moreover, by adopting the theory of some 
Germans that “‘the Great Russians are more 
Mongols than Slavs...... The Great Russian has 
quite as much of the Mongol in his ecomposi- 
tion as the Chinaman.’’ Such statements are 
entirely untenable in face of the facts. It 
suffices to look at any Russian peasant of Great 
Russia in order to see that even those in whom 
there is a Finnish strain—by reason of descent 
from the Tchuvass, Tcheremiss, Mordva, or 
Vatiki—have no trace whatever of the indelible 
Mongolian features. We agree, then, with the 
translator as to the tendency to exaggeration 
which this book displays. The author men- 
tions, for example, the journeys of great 
Russian officials from Pekin to European 
tussia, with special reference to the fact that 
they passed through and made some stay at 
Ourga, where there is a spiritual chief installed 
by the Lama of Lhassa, who exercises many 
of the functions of a Buddhist Vice-Regent of 
God. It might as well be suggested that when 
Mr. Pickwick went to Bath the fact that he 
passed through the dependencies of Windsor 
gave reason to suppose that he had an 
important political interview with the sove- 
reign. The fact is that the high road from 
Pekin to Petersburg went through Ourga. 


It was the place where it was necessary to 
negotiate the change from carts to camels for 
the passage of the desert strip, or vice versd, 
so that some delay of every traveller was 
unavoidable. The contempt with which the 
Lama was regarded by the Russians prevented 
any waste of time at Ourga in holding political 
or religious conferences with him or with 
those about him. There is one curious lapse 
in the translation, where the lilies of the field 
‘‘work not.’? We should surely have heen 
reminded of the beautiful ‘‘ They toil not, 
neither do they spin.”’ 

Messrs. HARPER & BROTHERS have sent us 
The Pan-Germanic Doctrine, an anonymous 
study of the aims of the German forward party 
in foreign affairs. It contains a great deal of 
interesting matter, but jumbled together 
without much clearness of plan. <A desire to 
link the Germans across the seas to the home 
country is more fully dealt with than is the 
enlargement of Germany in Europe. As to 
the latter, we sometimes find tongue put 
forward as the test of what should or should 
not be German. But language would exclude 
from the Germany of the future, in Switzer- 
land, the canton of Neuchatel, of which until 
lately, although it was within the Republic, 
the King of Prussia was the titular sovereign 
in whose name justice was administered ; and 
it would exclude Metz and French-speaking 
Loraine. On the other hand, if race is the 
test, Silesia is much more completely Slav 
than if language is considered. It is no secret 
that Holland is mainly in view; but if Holland 
why not Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and even 
Great Britain? The problem of the future of 
Austria is touched by our anonymous author, 
but not at all completely dealt with. Pan- 
Germanism sets up claims even to parts of 
Hungary, for the Saxons of Transylvania, as 
well as the Suabians under Magyar rule, are 
true Germans with strong political sympathies. 
Later in the book comes the treatment of the 
interesting questions raised by Mesopotamia 
and by America. With regard to the Baghdad 
Railway, the author does not give the facts so 
fully as they are to be found in some special 
publications upon the subject. The fertility 
of the plains watered by the Tigris and 
Euphrates is beyond all doubt, but any large 
scheme of irrigation would require the consent 
of Russia, which will not be given; and with- 
out that consent waters which issue from 
mountains within the Russian dominions 
cannot be utilized as are those of the Indus 
and its tributaries by our great irrigation 
schemes in Northern India. Our author 
assumes that the construction of the Bagh- 
dad Railway as far as the Persian Gulf is 
certain, ‘‘and that now German influence 
and control will be practically undisputed ’’; 
but he contradicts himself, inasmuch as he 
more accurately shows, further on, that the 
Persian Gulf end of the line will either not 
be made at all or will be made under British 
influence and control. So, too, he contradicts 
himself in the next chapter as to South 
America, first stating that it has been ‘left 
comparatively undisturbed, save by a few 
bankers, colonists, skippers, and merchants, 
who have gone thither in their own interests 
and at their own risks.’’ A little later he 
properly points out that the trade of South 
America is gigantic, and that foreign capital 
is invested and foreigners are settled there 
on a stupendous scale. On the whole, the 
point best established is that the Americans 
will have trouble with Germany in South 
America so far as Germany is wise enough 
to get the South American republics on 
her side, and no further; in Turkey and in 
Austria she must work with Russia; in 
Holland she may one day succeed if she 
buys the consent of France. There are a 
good many slips in the book before us. ‘To 
work for the King of Prussia’’ is an expression 





here attributed to Bismarck, which readers 





— 


of the French classics will recognize. Genera} 
von der Goltz is hardly a ‘ well-known 
Orientalist.’’ He is a distinguished German 
officer and writer on military subjects who 
is a Turkish field-marshal, and who has 
organized a Turkish army, but this does not 
make a man an “‘Orientalist.’”” An unusua} 
spelling is adopted in some instances, as, for 
example, ‘‘ Bangkock.”’ 


Mr. Harry Forniss gossips pleasantly 
about all sorts of matters in Harry Furniss ag 
Home (Fisher Unwin). The illustrations vary 
a good deal in merit. One of the best is the 
portrait of Mr. Hall Caine as Shakspeare, 
which is, we think, not new; but there are 
a good many in the volume, often excellent, 
which have not appeared before in any form, 
A clever series is that misdescribed as ‘A 
Samoli Sitter,’ the word ‘‘Samoli’’ ap. 
pearing three times for what is evidently 
Somali. The sketch is at Aden, and the Sidi 
boys, who are the stokers of all the Red Sea 
steamers, come from Somaliland, and form an 
important part of the visible population of 
the coaling station. We also like John Bulk 
sitting in terror under ‘The Fiscal Sword of 
Damocles.’ One of the pleasantest parts of 
the book contains the real and warmly- 
expressed admiration of Mr. Furniss for the 
late Max O’Rell, of whom a long account is 
given. One of the best hits in the biography 
is illustrated: a meeting, not altogether 
pleasant, between the French and an English 
humourist, Mr. Brandon Thomas. Mr, 
Furniss’s volume includes a_ philosophical 
essay on golf. It is often stated that golf is 
a good game for an old man to take up; but 
Mr. Furniss shows that while very old men 
can play golf excellently if they have learnt in 
youth, an old man can seldom acquire the art. 
Golf in this respect stands on the same footing 
as all other exercises in which skill is com- 
bined with a certain amount of strength. 


Early Associations of Archbishop Temple, 
by J. G. Snell (Hutchinson & Co.), is not very 
happily named. Within these covers Mr. 
Snell has collected with some skill and dili- 
gence, and with many long quotations, a con- 
siderable amount of pleasant gossip and 
information on all manner of West-Country 
subjects, his centre being Tiverton and 
Blundell’s School, where the late Archbishop 
received his education. For this purpose 
local publications have been freely drawn 
upon, and the result is a book which will 
probably delight many an old Blundellian, 
and please or amuse those interested in the 
early career of a rugged, but most genuine 
character. Here is a view of the future 
Archbishop :— 

“Many years ago Dr. Salter, late Privcipal of 
St. Alban’s Hall, Oxford, in a letter to the Rev. 
J. B. Hughes, observed that he perfectly well remem- 
bered Temple (aged 12) arriving at the school— 
a tall, big-jointed, shambling boy, with his long 
black hair falling over the collar of his jacket ; and 
another old echoolfellow, after remarking that he 
was a good football player, proceeds to say, ‘ I have 
a vivid recollection of the activity he displayed, 
rushing to and fro with trousers much too short, 
coarse blue worsted stockings, and big heavy shoes. 
Woe to the player with whom those shoes came iD 
contact! But the wearer was not spared in returp.”’ 
At first the long-haired boy was unpopular 
and very much bullied, but his readiness to 
use his fists on boys much bigger than himself 
eventually inspired respect. 

There are, of course, references to Pal- 
merston’s long-sustained Parliamentary con- 
nexion with Tiverton. The school was 
eminently Tory, and the boys often. took 
occasion to show their dislike of the Liberal 
statesman. We are told, however, that 
when he visited the town the boys had a 
holiday, and ‘‘ they loved him for that.”’ The 
writer of this notice on two oceasions whep 
Palmerston appeared on the hustings in the 
early ‘‘fifties’’ was driven by his father 
about thirty miles to hear the speeches. He 
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well remembers how, on one of these occa- 
sions, a knot of noisy Blundell boys began to 
jeer at Palmerston ; but the jaunty statesman 
speedily silenced them by saying, in a good- 
natured way, ‘‘ Come, come, boys, this is not 
fair play; you ’d have been grinding away 
at your desks in school if I had not been 
here.” 

The Jewish Encyclopedia: a Descriptive 
Record of the History, Religion, Literature and 
Customs of the Jewish People from the Earliest 
Times to the Present Day.—Vol. V. Dreyfus- 
Brisac to Goat. (New York, Funk & Wagnalls 
Company.)—The fifth volume of this ‘ Encyclo- 
pedia’ offers, like its four predecessors, a 
large amount of interesting and partly curious 
information. The principal writers of the 
articles on the Biblical books falling within 
the compass of the volume are Prof. S. R. 
Driver (Exodus), Prof. D. S. Margoliouth 
(Ecclesiastes and Ezra), Prof. K. H. Cornill, 
University of Breslau (Ezekiel), Prof. J. D. 
Prince, Columbia University (Esther), and 
Rabbi Benno Jacob, Gittingen (Genesis and 
partly Exodus). There are besides interesting 
contributions on a number of Biblical names, 
and on subjects like ‘ Flood,’ ‘ Galilee,’ and 
‘Gehenna.’ History is very strongly repre- 
sented. There is an historical sketch of the 
Jews in Europe by Prof. M. Braun, of the 
Breslau Jewish Theological Seminary. Mr. 
Joseph Jacobs writes with authority on the 
Jews of England, and M. Israel Lévy, of Paris, 
is part contributor of the article on the Jews 
of France. The history of the Jews in Egypt 
is sketched by Prof. W. Max Miiller, of Phila- 
delphia; and among the towns treated are 
Edinburgh, Florence, Geneva, Glasgow, and 
Gloucester. Biography is represented by 
contributions on Abraham Geiger, Gesenius, 
Emin Pasha, and several other names 
that are known to Hebrew specialists 
only. This section also includes an article 
on Duns Scotus, by Prof. J. Guttmann, of 
the Jewish Seminary, Breslau, the main reason 
for introducing this great Christian theolo- 
gian into the midst of Jewish worthies being 
his supposed partial dependence on the 
writings of Avicebron and Moses Maimonides, 
An article of special interest and importance 
is that on ‘ Education.’ Rabbi M. Giidemann, 
of Vienna, who has contributed it, is the 
foremost authority at the present time on 
this particular subject, and the reader will 
here find a great deal of valuable information 
compressed within the space of about ten 
columns. Among subjects of wider interest 
are ‘Finance,’ ‘ Evidence,’ and ‘Gambling,’ the 
first subject being dealt with by Mr. Joseph 
Jacobs. The article on ‘ Forgery’ strikes us 
as far too brief. The writer of the paper on 
‘Ghetto’ rightly favours the derivation of this 
word from ‘‘ Judaca,’’ streets of Venice and 
Salerno assigned to the Jews being called by 
that name as early as 1090. The J of Judaca 
would pass over into the Italian Gi, and the 
word would gradually become corrupted into 
‘* shetto.’’ One might prefer a better explana- 
tion if there were one; but the other proposed 
etymologies are very unsatisfactory. The 
volume abounds in interesting and useful 
illustrations, but cf these we will mention 
only the map of Europe ‘‘ showing the com- 
parative density of Jewish population per 
1,000’’ on this continent. Needless to say that 
Russia is in this respect heaviest and Spain 
lightest. England is very light as compared 
to most other European countries. 


Mr. Hue SporriswoopE has sent us an 
advance copy of Printers’ Pie, 1904. He 
states in his introduction that ‘‘the success 
of last year has emboldened me once more to 
trespass on the good-fellowship extended by 
the great army of authors and artists to their 
humbler brethren and sisters in the printing 
trade,’’ One has only to open the ‘Pie’ and 


glance at the contents to see how heartily the ' 





‘*trespass’’ has been responded to. Among 
these we find Miss Braddon’s ‘It is easier 
for a Camel.’ In this, it will be remembered, 
are recorded the adventures of a man who 
has suddenly come into a fortune of three 
millions. Sarah Grand contributes a charade. 
Ouida has two articles, ‘A Memory’ and ‘A 
Parable.’ In the former she gives some re- 
miniscences of her old friend Sir Henry 
Thompson, first introduced to her by Lord 
Houghton, who brought him to one ‘‘ of those 
evening ‘at homes’ where the little banner 
hung under the chandelier with its device, 
‘Les cigarettes permises: la politique dé- 
fendue.’’’ Ouida speaks highly of Sir Henry’s 
powers as a painter, and says that, had he 
‘*not been a great surgeon, he would certainly 
have been the greatest English painter of his 
age.’’ ‘One Toby’ is a pretty story of child- 
life by Katharine Tynan Hinkson. Mr. W. L. 
Alden has an amusing story, ‘ The Fatal Desk.’ 
The Duke of Argyll gives a toast standing 
to the ‘ Printers’ Pie.’ We notice a poem by 
Mr. Alfred Austin, and ‘ The Tenth Muse,’ by 
the late Sir Edwin Arnold. Other contribu- 
tions include a pretty trifle by the Bishop of 
Ripon. There are sixteen illustrations, which 
include a beautiful reproduction of Romney’s 
portrait of Lady Craven by the Hentschel 
process. Last year ‘Printers’ Pie’ brought 
in a thousand pounds to the Printers’ Pension 
Fund, and this marvellous shillingsworth 
ought to do even better. 


M. Henri LAvepdAN publishes through 
Flammarion, of Paris, under the title C’est 
Servi, some little pieces, which are so light 
that we thought them unworthy of the 
distinguished Academician until we came to 
one called ‘La Dinette,’ which appears to us 
to give child-talk as well as it has ever been 
served up to the public. The sketch more 
than stands comparison with the best of 
‘*Gyp’s’’ accounts of the doings of ‘ P’tit 
Bob’’ and his friends. 


Le Choix delaVie. Par Georgette Leblanc. 
(Paris, Bibliothéque Charpentier.)—It is diffi- 
cult to give a precise idea of this thoughtful 
and beautiful book, because there is no other 
book with which it can be very closely com- 
pared. It has a faint sequence of incidents in 
it, but it is nota story ; itis a record of ideas, 
but it is not an essay ; it is strongly personal, 
but it is not, apparently, autobiographical. It 
is the book of a woman about women and for 
women, and to read it can but enlarge and 
dignify, can but vitalize and direct the minds 
of those women who accept in it what they 
ean find for themselves. It is a plea for the 
humanizing of women, for their greater kind- 
ness to one another :— 

“et je regrettai une fois de plus la désolante méfiance 
qui nous sépare et nous désunit, alors que toutes 
nog faiblesses tressées pourraient étre comme une 
couronne de force et d'amour au-dessus de la vie des 
hommes.” 

It comes without arguments, but with many 
hopes, suggestions, and notes of interrogation. 
And what is most essential in its lesson is after 
all this: ‘‘ Apprends 4 goiiter la vie, et que 
tout ce qui ne vient pas l’augmenter te soit 
fastidieux et vide.’’ It offers a certain example 
or pattern of life, but by no means for imita- 
tion, with avowals as honest as this very 
genuine one :— 

“Moi qui n’ai d’autre idéal que de me sentir en 
marche, en mouvement, et méme en contradiction, 
comment t’inviterais-je & une ressemblance qui 
n’est qu’une dissemblance perpétuelle ?” 

And so the story, such as it is, is the story of 
a failure, but of a failure which becomes the 
seed of hope. 

In a book written by a woman, and written 
with a purpose, one is astonished to find a 
total absence of rhetoric. Almost all women 
have a natural tendency to the rhetoric of the 


; emotions; but here there is an honest simpli- 


city, always sensitive, alert to every impulse 





from within or suggestion from without, but 
never doctrinal or extravagant. A single 
mood, a mood which has become a tempera- 
ment, reigns throughout, and the whole book 
has an atmosphere entirely its own, grave, 
tranquil, an atmosphere of natural beauty, 
which lives around all the words, as the air 
lives around flowers. There is an almost 
formal precision and orderliness in the writing, 
with its transparent grace, its smiling imagery, 
its limpid freshness. A more feminine book 
was never written; one realizes, after reading; 
it, that metaphors have a sex, for there is not 
a masculine metaphor inside its pages. That 
is because the book is written by a woman to 
whom the expression of herself, in life, in art, 
in the whole of existence, is the one delight, 
the one necessity. With her writing is not an 
end pursued for its own sake, scarcely a recog- 
nizable ambition ; it is part of the expression 
of herself, as personal, as subordinate, as a 
woman’s creative choice in dress, her instinct. 
for what will suit her, and her patience in 
adapting mode and materia] to her own adorn- 
ment, to the expression of herself in life. 

In this book, which is the first literary ven- 
ture of a woman who has already made a name 
for herself as a singer and as an actress, it is 
the quality of the writing which first impresses 
one; but this quality is never a mere effect 
of style, but an almost necessary consequence 
of clear thinking and direct feeling. What 
finesse in the noting of physical and mental 
sensation in this curious sentence !— 

“ A l'sir vif qui pévétre dans ma gorge et glace 
ma bouche, je m’apercois du sourire qui erre sur 
mon vissge, et de me voir heureuse mon plaisir 
s’augmente,”’ 

And in this sentence how personal a form is 
given to the mere drinking-in of delight !— 

“Nous entendons, sans l’écouter, la voix des 
colombes voluptueusement rauque, susurrante et 
grasse ; dans l’air frais du matin, parmi les feuilles, 
les fleurs et les branches, c’est une petite joie qui 
roule, se déroule, s’accroche et roule encore, perpé- 
tuellement et sans fatigue.” 

A grave, significant thought is rendered with 
the same natural felicity :— 

“ Entre deux étres qui s’ignorent et ne se reverront 
jamais, les paroles échangées, quand. elles ne sont 
point vulgaires, prennent une importance étrange,. 
et laissent derriére elles une mélancolie qui trafine 
comme un voile de deuil; c'est I’étonnement des 
voix qui s’écoutent pour ne plus jamais s’entendre, 
l’étreinte fugitive des regards, le sourire qui ne gait. 
od se poser et qui cependant voudrait enrichir le 
souvenir d’un rayon de bonté, II y a, en l’espace 
d’une seconde de cette sorte, l'image essentielle 
d’une vie humaine. Elle s’éveille, elle hésite, elle 
cherche, croit trouver, dit un mot, et rentre dans le 
néant.” 

‘ Le Choix de la Vie’ is to be followed by a 
second volume, having the same general title 
and a sub-title ‘ Marcienne.’ This, we gather, 
is to be another study of women, or of 
another woman. Will Madame Leblanc 
become, in a definite sense, 2 woman of 
letters? It is to be hoped that she will, for 
her first book has already a finished literary 
quality and the promise of development. 


LA Socirirfé NovuvELLE DE LIBRAIRIE EF 
p'EpiTI0n, of Paris, publishes Gutzkow et la 
Jeune Allemagne, by Dr. Dresch. This is a 
careful study, with bibliography, notes, and 
full reference to authorities at all points, of 
the influence of France on Germany, and of 
Germany on French ideas, in the 1830 to 1848 
period when Le Globe of Paris was in the 
height of its power, and was continually 
appealing to the spiritual unity of Germany 
and France, when the writings of the French 
romantic school of 1828 were permeating 
Germany, and later, when George Sand found 
in Germany her most enthusiastic readers ; 
while Heine conveyed to Paris ideas which 
were at least partly German. The whole 
movement in both countries is now sadly out 
of fashion, and seems more distant than does 
the eighteenth century. But the book of Dr. 
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Dresch is to be commended as the history of a 
dead cause, destroyed by the rise in Germany 
of the National Liberal spirit. 


WE have on our table Life of Joseph Jordan, 
Surgeon, by F. W. Jordan, M.D. (Sherratt & 
Hughes), — Koreans at Home, by C. J. D. 
Tayler (Cassell),—The Slave in History, by 
W. Stevens (R.T.S.),— The Organization of 
Agriculture, by E. A. Pratt (Murray),—The 
Royal University of Ireland, Calendar for 1904 
(Dublin, Thom),—Roman Problems from and 
after Plutarch’s Roman Questions, by G. C. 
Allen (Bickers),—From the Restoration of 
1660 to the Revolution of 1688, by J. Brown, 
D.D. (Law),—Sacrum Commercium: the Con- 
verse of Francis and his Sons with Holy 
Poverty (Dent),—Desiderius Erasmus on Educa- 
tion, by W. H. Woodward (Cambridge, Uni- 
versity Press),—Applications of the Kinetic 
Theory, by W. P. Boynton (Macmillan), — 
Cobden’s Work and Opinions, by Lord Welby 
and Sir Louis Mallet (Fisher Unwin), — 
Wordless Conversation, by Mrs. Hugh Bell 
(Arnold),—The Book of the Country Cottage, 
by E. S. Leith (Treherne), — Nathaniel 
Hawthorne’s Tales: a Selection (Cassell),— 
Studies in Browning, by J. Flew (C. H. Kelly), 
—The Main Chance, by M. Nicholson (Ward & 
Lock),—The Setting Sun, by X (Skeffington), 
—The Homebuilders, by K. E. Harriman 
(Brown & Langham),—El Dorado, by R. Cromie 
(Ward & Lock), — Cloud and Storm, by 
L. Derwent (Hurst & Blackett),—Sir Mortimer, 
by Mary Johnston (Constable),—The Kiss of 
the Enemy, by Headon Hill (Cassell),—The 
Maid Lilias, by W. Platt (Greening),—Mr. 
Montgomerie, Fool, by G. Mill (Blackwood),— 
The Modern Obstacle, by A. D. Miller 
{Putnams), — Hager Heart, a Ohristmas 
Mystery Play, by A. M. Buckton (Methuen),— 
Thrytho, a Drama, by E. H. Moore (Sherratt & 
Hughes),—The Burden of the Time, by the 
Rev. C. Clifford (New York, Cathedral Library 
Association),—Selections from the Literature 
of Theism, edited by A. Caldecott and H. R. 
Mackintosh (Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark),—and 
Der Ursprung des Harlekin, by Dr. Otto 
Driesen (Berlin, Duncker). Among New Edi- 
tions we have In Lincoln Green, by E. Gilliat 
({Seeley),—and A Guide to Zermatt and the 
Matterhorn, by E. Whymper (Murray). 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH. 


Theology. 


Cullen (A. H.), The Teaching of James, er. 8vo, 3/ net. 

Jordan (W. G.), The Philippian Gospel, er. 8vo, 3/6 net. 

Peake (A. S.), The Problem of Suffering in the Old Testa- 
ment, cr. 8vo, 2/6 

Robertson (P. W.), The Sacrament Sabbath in the Free 
Church of Scotland, edited by his Wife, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 


Law. 
Pollock (Sir F,), The Expansion of the Common Law, 8vo,6/ 


Fine Art and Archeology. 
Royal Academy, from Reynolds to Millais, edited by C. 
Holme, folio, sewed, 5/ net. 
Schofield (A.), The New Freehand Drawing, 4to, 3/6 net. 
Vandyck, by M. G. Smallwood, 16mo, 2/6 net. 


Poetry and the Drama. 
Shakespeare Documents, by D. H. Lambert, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Smith (A. R.), Handbook Index to the First Foliv of Shake- 
speare, 8vo, 10/6 net ; Large-Paper Edition, 25/ net. 


Political Economy. 
Chomley (C. H.), Protection in Canada and Australasia, 
cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Dawson (W. H.), Protection in Germany, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Ely (R. T.) and Wicker (G. R.), Elementary Principles of 
Keonomics, cr. 8vo, 4/6 net. 
Unwin (G.), Industrial Organization in the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries, 8vo, 7/6 net. 
History and Biography. 
Annual Register, 1903, 8vo, 18/ 
Briiggen (Baron KE. von der), Russia of To-day, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Courtney (W. L.), The Development of Maurice Maeter- 
linck, and other Sketches of Foreign Writers, 3/6 net. 
Dunstable: its History. &c., by W. G. Smith, 8vo, 6/ net. 
English Topography: Part 15, London, Vol. 1, 8vo, 7/6 
Furniss (Harry) at Home, written and illustrated by Him- 
self, roy. 8vo, 16/ net. 
Great Frenchman and the Little Genevese, translated by 
Lady Seymour, 8vo, 7/6 net. 
Harbottle (T. B.), Dictionary of Historical Allusions, 8vo, 7/6 
Hore (P. H.), A History of the Town and County of 
Wexford, 4to, 40/ net. 





Kirke(H.), From the Gun-Room to the Throne, cr. 8vo, 5/ 
Lamb (C.), Letters, with Additions, edited by A. Ainger, 
2 vols. cr. 8vo, 8/ net. 
Lewin (H. Ross-), With ‘‘ The Thirty-Second ” in the Penin- 
sular and other Campaigns, 8vo, 7/6 net. 
Pepys (A Later), edited by A.C. C. Gaussen, 2 vols. 8vo, 
t. 


/ net. 
Theal (G. M.), History of South Africa from 1846 to 1860, 


8vo, 7/6 
Weir (T. H.), The Shaikhs of Morocco in the Sixteenth 
Century, cr. 8vo, 6/ net. 


Geography and Travel, 
Dougall (C. S.), The Burns Country, 8vo, 6/ 


Sports and Pastimes. 
Thomas (R.), Swimming, 8vo, 10/6 net. 


Philology. 
Hugo (V.), Les Burgraves, edited by H. W. Eve, 12mo, 2/6 
Science. 

Butler (A. G.), Bieds’ Eggs of the British Isles, 4to, 21/ net. 

Hutton (F. W.), TheAnimals of New Zealand, 15/ net. 

Lemstrom (8.), Electricity in Agriculture and Horticulture, 
8vo, 3/6 net. 

Mathews (F. C.), Field Book of Wild Birds and their Music, 
12mo, 7/6 net. 

Reed’s Guide to the Use and Management of Yacht, 
Trawler, and Launch Engines, by J. Denholm-Young, 
8vo, 7/6 net. 

Sylvester (J. J.), The Collected Mathematical Papers of: 
Vol. 1, 1837-53, roy. 8vo, 18/ net. 

Thresh (J. C.), The Examination of Waters and Water 
Supplies, roy. 8vo, 14/ net. 

Walker (K. W. A.), The General Pathology of Inflammation, 
Infection, and Fever, cr. 8vo, 4/6 net. 

Weir (H.), Our Poultry and all about Them, Vol. 2, 14/ net. 


General Literature. 

Bolton (G. B.), A Specialist in Crime, er. 8vo, 3/6 

Brady (C. T.), The Corner in Coffee, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Brown (A.), High Noon, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Browne (Sir Thomas), Works, edited by C. Sayle, Vol. 2, 
cr. 8vo, 8/6 net. 

Churchill (W.), The Crossing, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Clowes (Sir W. L.), The Naval Pocket-Book, 1904, 7/6 net. 

Davies (M.), The Housewife’s What ’s What, 8vo, 6/ net. 

Diehl (A. M.), A Woman Martyr, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

“ Eighty ” Club Year-Book, 1904, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 

Gardner (C. G.), Dudley Castle, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Grier (S. C.), The Great Proconsul, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Griffith (G.), The Stolen Submarine, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Guttenberg (V.), A Modern Exodus, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Gwynne (H. A.), The Army on Itself, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 

Herbertson (A. G.), Patience Dean, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Kelly’s Directory of Stationers, Printers, Booksellers, Pub- 
lishers, Paper Makers, &c., of England, Scotland, and 
Wales, &c., 1904, imp. 8vo, 25/ 

Miller (A. D.), The Modern Obstacle, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Platt (W.), The Maid Lilias, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Potter (M. H.), The Flame-Gatherers, 6/ 

Rawson (M. S ), The Apprentice, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Russell (F.), The Honourable Bill, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Shakespear (O.), The Devotees, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Skinner (T.), The London Banks and Kindred Companies 
and Firms, 1904-5, er. 8vo, 1C/ 

Stanley (W.), A Flash of the Will, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Thompson (V.), Spinners of Life, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Tokutomi (K.), Nami-Ko, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Watson (BE. H. L.), The Making of a Man, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

White (W. A.), The Court of Boyville, cr. 8vo, 6/ 


FOREIGN. 


Theology. 
Friedliinder (M.), Griechische Philosophie im Alten Testa- 
ment, 5m. 40. 
Goetz (K. G.), Die Abendmahlsfrage in ihrer geschicht- 
lichen Entwicklung, 9m. 
Waitz (H.), Die Pseudoklementinen, Homilien u. Rekog- 
nitionen, 13m. 
Fine Art. 
Leclére (T.), Salons, 1900-4, 3fr. 50. 
Ostini (F. v.), Bécklin, 4m. 
Provensal (H.), L’Art de Demain, 3fr, 50. 
Poetry and the Drama, 
Dauguet (M.), Par l’Amour, 3fr. 50. 
Donnay (M.) et Descaves (L.), Oiseaux de Passage, 3fr. 50. 
Fayette (O. C. de la), Le Réve des Jours, 3fr. 50. 
Gaehde (C.), David Garrick als Shakespeare-Darsteller u. 
seine Bedeutung f. die heutige Schauspielkunst, 4m. 50. 
Legendre (L.), Musiques d’Automne, 3fr. 50. 
Reille (Baron X.), ine de J 4fr, 
History and Biography. 
Feugére (.), L’Octroi de Paris, 12fr. 
Jonquitre (C. de la), L’Expédition d’Egypte, 1798-1801, 
Vol. 4, 12fr. 
Schopoff (A.), Les Réformes et la Protection des Chrétiens 
en Turquie, 1673-1904, 12fr. 
Serviéres (Q@.), L’Allemagne Frangaise sous Napoléon I., 
Tf 





7fr. 50. 
Sydacoff (B. von), Le Mystére Russe, 3fr. 50. 
Geography and Travel. 


Farjenel (F.), Le Peuple Chinois, 4fr. 
Roche (J. B.), Au Pays des Pahouins, 3fr. 


Philology. 
Meyer (K.) u. Stern (C.), Zeitschrift fiir celtische Philologie, 
Vol. 5, Part 1, 6m. 
Meyer (K.) u. Stokes (W.), Archiv fiir celtische Lexiko- 
graphie, Vol. 2, Part 4, 12m. 


General Literature. 
Daudet (L.), La Déchéance, 3fr. 50. 
Desplaces (H.), Le Pére Gibus, 3fr. 50. 
O’ Rell (Max), Confidentiel, 3fr. 50. 
Régismanset (C.), La Femme a l’Enfant, 3fr. 50. 





2, WHITEHALL GARDENS, MEMORABILIA 
QUZDAM. 


TE old mansion which the publishing house 
of Archibald Constable & Co. are leaving in 
Whitehall Gardens for new premises in James 
Street, Haymarket, is one of considerable 
interest. It is one of a row of houses, with 
gardens extending to the river embankment, 
which stood in what was formerly known ag 
the Privy Garden, between the Banqueting 
House and the Bowling Green. The site was 
laid out as an orchard by Henry VIII. soon 
after Wolsey’s fall, and embellished under his 
successors until, under the geometrical sway 
of Inigo Jones, it took on the semblance of a 
chessboard, each square being formed by a 
grass plot surmounted by a statue, with inter- 
secting paths. Room was also found for a 
fountain and two very elaborate sundials. It 
was in this garden that the matutinal peregrina- 
tions of Charles II. were observed with so much 
interest by Pepys. Here, too, the same 
inquisitive eyes (it is not without a peculiar 
appropriateness that the purists insist upon our 
calling the diarist ‘‘ Peeps”) detected with 
scandalous gusto the finest smocks and linen 
petticoats of My Lady Castlemaine, ‘‘laced 
with rich*t lace at the bottom that ever I saw, 
and it did me good to look at them.” The site 
of No. 2 must have been at the extreme south- 
eastern corner, where the garden adjoins 
‘* Whitehall Yard,” the chief adornment of 
which for 211 years (1687-1898) was Toby 
Rustat’s leaden statue of James II. as a 
Roman Imperator, which at present adorns 
the new Admiralty Garden. After his strategic 
retreat from the firing line at the Boyne, James 
incurred a certain imputation of cowardice ; 
but it must be admitted that he stood fire well 
when the greater part of Whitehall Palace 
was burnt down in 1698, and his heroic figure 
was observed enveloped in clouds of dense 
smoke. William III. took the conflagration 
philosophically ; he had already moved his resi- 
dence to Kensington. Queen Anne moved to 
St. James’s, and the phcenix that arose from 
the ashes was not the gilded spires of a new 
palace, but the squat form of Vanbrugh’s 
** goose pye.” 

But the spot is haunted by literary ghosts of 
a very inferior grade to those of Vanbrugh and 
Swift. The wall which separated the garden 
from the street was, during the eighteenth cen- 
tury, a favourite pitch for ballad and broadside 
sellers. Here they displayed their wares, and 
here Burke may often have been seen in quest 
of the latest rhymes upon Warren Hastings, or 
the last caricature of Charles Fox. The sub- 
sequent appearance of the yard is clearly de- 
picted, both from the north side and the south, 
in two good engravings by Malton and Malcolm, 
of 1795 and 1807 respectively. 

The house which has been the home of 
Messrs. Constable for the past nine years was 
built about 1824, and was adorned some ten 
years later with gilt-edged picture-panels (in 
what remained of the taste of Louis Quinze in 
the age of Louis Philippe) from the brush of a 
superannuated Fragonard, who signs himself 
proudly ‘‘E. G. Parris, history painter to 
Queen Adelaide.” Both these foyer paintings 
and the ceilings and chimney-pieces have found 
admirers, Among the latter, presumably, was 
that chastest of art connoisseurs Benjamin 
Disraeli; at any rate, he occupied the house 
thus decorated for several years previous to his 
last appearance as Prime Minister in 1874. 
Unless rumour is false and legend lies, these 
simpering comédiennes have looked down from 
their panels upon more than one historic inter- 
view between the two greatest of modern Con- 
servatives. 

The adjoining house, now occupied by the 
Crown Agents for the Colonies, was Sir R. Peel’s 
town residence, described with circumstance by 
Carlyle, who dined with the great statesman in 
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the very room, looking over towards the river, 
in which a few months later he breathed his 


last. 








SIR HENRY WOTTON’S ‘STATE OF CHRISTENDOM.’ 


Pror. Warp, in his able sketch of Sir 
Henry Wotton, is strongly drawn to the 
belief that Wotton did not go with Essex 
into Ireland, and certainly that he did not 
join his fellow-secretary, Henry Cuffe, in 
conniving at the futile conspiracy. Probably 
these facts assisted fully as much in keeping his 
head upon his shoulders as did the “timely 
retreat” to which Mr. Hughes draws attention. 

In his date of the writing of the ‘State of 
Christendom’ Mr. Hughes is probably more 
accurate than is the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography’; but in the light of Prof. Ward’s 
deductions, and in the knowledge we possess of 
Wotton’s character, is not Mr. Hughes a little 
hasty in assuming that Wotton shared either 
the political or the religious views of the men 
he cites, or that he was supposed by those in 
authority to share them, merely because in the 
building up of his diplomatic career he volun- 
tarily came into contact with them? One only 
of that group of Romanists, Throgmorton, is 
said to have been his friend, and the friendship 
between the Wottons and the Throgmortons 
was aninherited matter, which in the following 
generation culminated in a marriage. 

Mr. Hughes adds that ‘‘it is not surprising 
that this ‘Inglese Italianato’ seriously con- 
sidered whether or not he should become an 
assassin.” According to Prof. Ward, nobody 
but Caspar Scioppius, ‘‘ one of the most unprin- 
cipled and shameless literary gladiators of this 
or any other age, ever pretended to regard 
Wotton as a would-be assassin.” In that very 
treatise from which Mr. Hughes quotes, Wotton 
expressly adds how much such an action is to 
be abhorred, and speaks of ‘‘the continual 
terror that such an offence might breed into his 
conscience,” Mase. E. Worrton. 








THE WEST-SAXON REGNAL PERIODS IN 
MS. TIBERIUS A III. 
4, Temple Road, Hornsey, N. 

THe chronology of the kings of the West 
Saxons who reigned during the first seventy-five 
years of the tenth century has not yet been 
rendered reliable. The date of Edward the 
Elder’s accession cannot, it is said, be fixed 
from his charters, because none of them gives 
the regnal year in which the grant was made, 
The date of Athelstan’s accession is equally 
uncertain, because historians are in doubt about 
the year in which Edward died. The year of 
Athelstan’s death, also, is undetermined, and 
the testimony of both charters and chronicles 
is said to be inconclusive as to the date of 
Edmund’s accession. We do not, indeed, 
touch sure ground until we reach the date of 
Edmund’s death in May, 946. After this event 
we fall into uncertainty again, for Edred’s death 
is dated differently in different MSS. of the 
‘Chronicle,’ though the indirect evidence of 
charters, we are assured, requires us to assign 
Edwy’s accession to 955. The year of Edwy’s 
death, also, is in dispute, and the date when his 
brother Edgar became sole king consequently 
remains unfixed. Such is the condition in 
which Mr. Plummer found the chronology of the 
West-Saxon kings in the tenth century—vide 
‘Two of the Saxon Chronicles Parallel,’ ii. 112, 
32, 142,145, 149, 151. In view of this admitted 
confusion and uncertainty it is very curious 
that a document compiled in 977, which bears 
directly upon all these questions, has not been 
fully considered. I refer to the memo- 
randa on fo. 178 of the Cotton MS. Tiberius 
A III., which give the regnal periods of these 
kings in years, months, weeks, and days. Mr. 
Plummer prints these calculations in his 
edition of the ‘Chronicle,’ i. 5 (5), and 
refers to them two or three times; but 








he does not realize their true value, 
even when criticizing opinions expressed 
by Dr. Stubbs, who did make some 


slight use of them. These memoranda are 
denoted by £, because the single leaf they 
appear on is held to have belonged to the 
chronicle in Tiberius A VI. known as B, 
which was copied out in about the year 1000, 
and the original of which is believed to have 
come to an end in 977—vide Mr. Plummer’s 
Introduction, lxxxix, xc. Five of the acces- 
sions, therefore, may have fallen in the lifetime 
of the computist who made the original calcula- 
tions before 978. The data he gives are as 
follows: Alfred, 28 years and 6 months; Edward, 
24 years ; Athelstan, 14 years, 7 weeks, and 3 
days ; Edmund, 6 years and 6 months all but | 
2 days [MS. iz., lege u.]; Edred, 9 years and 6 | 
weeks ; Edwy, 3 years and 36 weeks all but 2 
days; Edgar, 16 years [MS. xvi., lege xviii. ], 
8 weeks, and 2 days. 





Edmund died on May 25-26, 946. (Iam giving 
the double date for reasons explained in ‘ The 
Old English Dating of Vespertinal Events,’ 
Athenewm, December 28, 1901, p. 876.) {8 says 
he reigned six years and six months all but two 
days (‘‘ butan ii. nihtum”). If this is correct. 
Edmund was consecrated on Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 27, 939 ; but that day was not a festival, 
and was not fit for the office. I have no doubt 
that we have to do here with a frequent 
error—the misreading of an original w as ii., an@ 
I would emend the text accordingly. This cor- 
rection assigns Edmund’s consecration to St. 
Andrew’s Day, Saturday, November 30, 939. 
I have given reasons already for believing that 
the Old English annalistic year commenced in 
September (vide Athenceum, September 22, 1900, 
p. 380), hence the events of November, 939, will 
be found chronicled in ann. pccccxt. For this 
reason I date the coronation of Edmund on 
November 30, 939-pccccx1. 


The following table shows the dates upon which the calculations in 8 depend :— 





Coronation Days. 


Alfred 2St. Mark’s Day, 


Regnal Intervals in B. 


Years. Months. Weeks. Daye. 


Obits. 


April 25, 872. 28 6 25 October, 900-DcccclI. 

Whitsunday, 

Edward May 31, 901. 24 16-17 July, 925, 
Sunday 

Athelstan =|" September 4,925-DccccxxvI.. 14 7 3 |26-27 October, 939-DccccxL. 
St Andrew’s Day, 

Edmund November 30, 939-DCCCCXL. 6 .. butan u.*|25-26 May, 946. 

Edred Sunday, nihtum. 

ss October 11, 946-DCCCCXLVII. 9 6 ... |22-23 November, 955-DCCCCLVI- 
Edwy The Conversion of 
J St. Paul, January 25, 956. 3 36 butan ii.|1 October, 959-DCCCCLx. 

Jubilate Sunday, dagum. 

Edgar ' May 10, 957. 18+ 2 7-8 July, 975. 

* MS. ii. Tt MS. xvi. 





In order to make the best use possible of | 


Athelstan, according to Chronicle A, died on 


these calculations we must know, first, whether | vi. Kal. Novembr., ann. DccccxL. (altered cor- 


the regnal periods are calculated severally from 
the day of accession or of consecration. Now, 


rectly from ‘* pccccx11.”), His death, therefore, 
occurred on October 26-27, 939-pccccxt. An 


from Alfred’s accession in 871 to Edmund’s death | interval of 14 years, 7 weeks, and 3 days takes. 
in 946 there are 75 years and 1 month ; but the | 
total of the four intervals given in [3 is only | pccccxxv1., which is the date indicated in the 


73 years and 7 weeks. They cannot be com- 
puted from the date of accession, therefore, but 
from that of coronation. Such a method 
implies the ecclesiastical view that the king 
did not really begin to reign until he was con- 
secrated. 


us back to Sunday, September 3-4, 925- 
Red Book of Canterbury already cited. 

Edward the Elder died on July 16-17, 
according to the Register of Hyde Abbey (p. 6). 
If we assign this calendar date to the year of 
Athelstan’s coronation, viz., 925, we must date 
Edward’s consecration in 901, which agrees 


Secondly, we must know how the terminal | with Ethelwerd, who tells us that Edward was 
days were reckoned. The datary we are de- | crowned on Whitsunday (sc. May 31) in that 


pendent upon had four methods to choose 
from: he could include both days or exclude 
both, or he could include the coronation day 


only or the day of death only. The method | 


actually adopted was to exclude both days. Two 
considerations prove this. First, Athelstan’s 
coronation, according to a grant made on the 
very day and recorded in the Red Book of 


very year, vide Atheneum, December 22, 1900, 
p. 827, 

The year and day of King Alfred’s death are 
still in dispute, though nothing has yet been 


| advanced which could justify the alteration of 


Canterbury (‘Cartul. Saxon.,’ ii, 317), took | 


place on September 4 (925), and between 

that day and October 27, the day of his 

death, there are exactly seven weeks and 

three days, as § says. Second, the regnal | 
periods of Edred and Edgar commence on 

Tuesday, if we include the day of death, and 

on Monday if we exclude it; consequently, 

as kings were consecrated in medizval times 

either on the Lord’s Day or on some high 

festival, it may be assumed that these particular 

consecrations took place on the Lord’s Day, and 

that the regnal interval did not include either of 

the terminal days. All that is necessary to be 

done, then, in order to compute the date of 

consecration exactly, is to calculate backwards 

from the day of the obit until the given period 

of time is passed through, when the next pre- 

ceding day must be the one sought. 
to apply the data we will commence with 
Edmund’s obit and work, first, backwards from 
it to Alfred, and then forwards to Edgar. 


In order | 
| indicate the evening of October 1. 


| (3). 


| interval 


| 


the data actually given in the Parker and Laud 
MSS. of the ‘Chronicle,’ and in Ethelwerd. 
These dates indicate October 25, a.p. 900- 
peccer, If Alfred reigned exactly 28 years and 
6 months from his consecration, he must have 
been crowned on St. Mark’s Day, April 24-25, 
872, almost exactly a year after his accession. 
We will now move forward again to May 25-26, 
946. 

Edred died on St. Clement’s Day, Novem- 
ber 22-23, pcccciy. (Chronicles A, D, and E) 
or pccccLvi. (Band C). For other instances of 
similar wavering, due to change in the caput 
anni, cf. Atheneewm, November 10, 1900, p. 616 
If we pass over the 9 years and 6 weeks’ 
preceding November 22-23, 955- 
DCCCCLVI., we reach back to the Lord’s Day, 
October 10-11, 94s—nccccxLvu., and that may 
well be the date of Edred’s consecration. 

Edwy died vi. Non. Octobr. (Hyde Register, 
p. 272) or Kal. Octobr. (Chronicle A); the first 
date is ecclesiastical, the other civil, and they 
The year is 
variously given : pccccivui1. (A), pccccLix. (B, 
C, and E), while £8 indicates 959-pccccLx. 
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Three years and 36 weeks all but 2 days before 
October 1-2, 959, brings us to the great festival 
of the Conversion of St. Paul, January 24-25, 
956. 

Edgar died on July 7-8, 975. An interval of 
16 years, 8 weeks, and 2 days before this brings 
us to Tuesday, May 9-10, 959, which fell some 
months before Edwy’s death, and, moreover, 
was not a festival. There is certainly an error 
in the tradition of the MS. here, and I believe 
that the original datary gave the interval 
between Edgar’s Mercian consecration, pre- 
sumably in 957, and his death. In 957 May 
9-10, the computed date, fell on the Third 
Sunday after Easter, which is known to com- 
putists as ‘‘ Jubilate, omnis terra.” 

A. ANSCOMBE. 








ELKANAH SETTLE. 


An interesting little exhibition of early 
eighteenth-century bookbinding may now be seen 
in the King’s Library at the British Museum. 
‘They are all copies of the works of one writer, 
Elkanah Settle, who was the official poet of the 
City from 1691 to 1723. The volumes shown 
are presentation copies from the author, and 
have the owner’s arms on the sides. In some 
cases the arms first stamped on the binding 
were covered by a strip of leather on which 
another coat was shown. It seems probable 
that Settle, having selected a likely patron, 
had a copy bound for him with his arms, and 
sent to him. A few weeks later, if the expected 
gratification did not arrive, the poet wrote to 
ask his patron’s judgment on the verses—one 
such letter, at any rate, exists. Sometimes, 
instead of the gratification the volume was 
returned, when a new patron was sought, a 
new coat of arms stamped, and it was sent out 
again. The copies with the Fiennes, Walters, 
and Falmouth arms are all in this state. A 
close inspection shows that the coat under the 
Walters arms was chequy. Mr. Cyril Daven- 
port, who first called attention to these bindings, 
considers them important from another point 
of view. Most armorial bindings are done in 
<juantity, and from a block; the arms on these 
are built up from the simplest tools, and are 
really very well executed. The binder’s name 
is unknown. The copies here shown date from 
1707 to 1720, the latest being an elegy on the 
death of Lord Dundonald, sent to one of the 
Ladies Cochrane. 








THE INCORPORATION OF THE STATIONERS’ 
COMPANY. 


May I draw attention to a very curious mis- 
take in regard to an important event in the 
history of printing in England, the incorpora- 
tion of the Stationers’ Company ? Every writer, 
from Herbert in 1790 down to the present day, 
even including Mr. Arber in his great ‘ Tran- 
script of the Stationers’ Registers,’ has dated 
the charter 1556. Now the date in the charter 
is May 4th, 3 & 4 Philip & Mary, which 
must be 1557, and thus events fall into a natural 
sequence. The charter was passed May 4th, 
1557, enrolled on June 3rd, and the full and 
formal registers of the Company begin on July 
19th. E. Gorpvon Durr. 








SALES. 


MEssrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE sold 
on the 15th inst. the following books from the 
library of the late Francis Darby, of Coalbrook- 
dale, Salop: Fabian von Auerswald’s Ringer Kunst 
(Wrestling), plates by L. Cranach, 1539, &e., 441. 
Burton’s Arabian Nights, 16 vols., 1885-6, 277, Whit- 
tingham’s British Poets, 100 vols. in 50, morocco 
extra, 1822, 327. 10s. Clarendon’s Rebellion, 245 
extra portraits, 6 vols., 1707, 201. Dibdin’s Biblio- 
graphical Decameron and Tour, extra illustrations, 
9 vols., 1817-21, 907. Dugdale’s Monasticon Angli- 
canum, new edition, large paper, with extra illus- 
trations, 12 vols. finely bound, 987. Memorials of 
the Grace Family, with some original drawings by 





P. Absalom, 3 vols. 1822-4, 307. 10s. Holinshed’s 
Chronicles, 2 vols., 1577, 261. Houbraken’s Heads, 
special ~~ duplicate proof impressions, 1743- 
1751, 377. oughton ome 2 vols., 1788, 297. 10s. 
(Euvre de Jacques-Philippe Le Bas, Graveur du Roy, 
406 plates, 3 vols, 1784, 35/. 10s. Piranesi, Opere 
della Architettura, 18 vols., 527. Shakspeare’s 
Works, second folio, with Smethwick imprint, 1632, 
2507. Arden of Feversham, E. Allde, 1633, 537. 
Sporting Magazine, 98 vols., 1793-1842, 612. 

The same auctioneers sold on the 17th and 18th 
inst. the following books from the library of an old 
county family: Ascham’s The Scholemaster, first 
edition, 1570, 197. Bacon’s Advancement of Learn- 
ing, first edition, 1605, 19/. ; Essaies (sixth edition), 
1613, 207. Practica Baldi, English binding, by John 
Reynes, 1528, 207. Barclay’s Ship of Fools, &c., 
1570, 172. 10s. Juliana Barnes’s Book of St. Albans, 
by Markham, 1595, 157. 10s. The Great Bible (Crom- 
well’s), 1541, 197.58. Wilson’s Bible, 3 vols., bound 
by Edwards of Halifax, with fore-edge paintings, 
1785, 22. Buck’s Views, 4 vols., 207. Cervantes’s 
Don Quixote, first part, first edition, Madrid, 1605, 
941. Chapman’s Homer, 1615, 20/. Chaucer’s Works, 
1561, 20/7. Crashaw’s Steps to the Temple, first 
edition, uncut, 1646, 297, 10s. Instructions sur 
la faict de la Guerre, contemporary Grolier- 
esque binding, 1548, 20/. Savonarola, Triumphus 
Crucis, 1633, Ben Jonson’s copy, with his auto- 
graph and motto, 28/. Horace, by Ben Jonson, 
1640, 192. Linschoten’s Voyages, 1598, 217. Lodge’s 
Rosalynde, 1596, 2957. R. Mulcaster’s Positions, 
presentation copy from the author to Ferdinand 
Fielding, 1581, 287. Rump Songs, uncut, 1660, 
191. 5s. Smith’s Virginia, imperfect, 1624-30, 51/. 
Speuser’s Works, 1617, &c., Sir Peter Lely’s copy, 
102. 10s. Stanyhurst’s Translation of Virgil, 1583, 
307. The New Life of Virginea, 1612, 367. Declara- 
tion of the State of Virginia, 1616 (4 Il.), 327. 10s. 
Watts’s Hymns, first edition, 1707, 257. Smith’s Map 
of Virginia, 1612, 967. 

The following were the property of the Bedford 
Literary Institute: Hore B.V.M.ad Usum Sarum, 
Londini Venundantur apud P. Kaetz (a little-known 
London publisher), 1524, 1017. Missale ad Usum 
Sarum, Paris, Hopylius, 1510, 97/7. Biblia Sacra, 
Anglo-Norman MS., See. X1V., 427. 10s. The Cursor 
Mundi, and other English MSS. of the fifteenth 
century, in 1 vol., 89/7. 








Piterary Gossip. 

Bory, like that surviving glory of English 
letters, George Meredith, in 1828, we reach 
to-day our four-thousandth number, and an 
age which in these times of ephemeral 
failures and successes might command re- 
spect, if respect were in fashion. But we 
see no occasion to make the continuity of 
our career or the independence of our 
opinions a means of advertisement. We 
prefer, as we pause and look back over the 
years, to thank the many whose support 
and confidence have made our life long, and 
who have believed that our censure as well 
as our praise is due to that honest search 
for the truth which was especially asso- 
ciated with the name of our real founder, 
Charles Wentworth Dilke. That sincerest 
form of flattery which is imitation has often 
been ours, nor has the abuse of those who 
conceived themselves misjudged been untem- 
pered with the gratitude of many, both dead 
and living, who have acknowledged our help 
and encouragement. A more frequent and 
palpable tribute has been the conveyance of 
our matter (‘‘ ‘convey,’ the wise it call’’), 
without acknowledgment, for the apprecia- 
tion of the daily reader. 


Stare super antiquas vias is at once 
the delight and the defect of the English 
people. We have been associated many 
times with the cause of the pioneer, 
with freedom and reform. To take only two 
instances: F.D. Maurice, one of our earliest 
editors, not only discovered the genius of 
Tennyson, but was the pioneer of the move- 
ment to give proper education to women; 
John Francis, for fifty years our publisher, 





took a leading part in the repeal of the 
exorbitant taxes on literature and the pregs, 


Tux general tendency of present criticism, 
due perhaps to the absence of outstand. 
ing guides or authorities, is to deal ip 

ersonalities rather than first principles, 
impressionism rather than logic, and to 
silence that comparative sense which 
acquaintance with the masterpieces of the 
world encourages. Immortality is 0 
frequently and rashly promised to the 
writer of to-day that such praise has almost 
become a farce, and it is necessary to remind 
readers that restraint in expression does 
not mean disparagement, nor a high 
standard a personal grudge. We are as 
ready as any to welcome the new man with- 
out regard to cliques or coteries. And our 
praise should be the more significant 
because we have not yielded to the conven- 
tion admirably expressed in the last line of 
‘The Castle Spectre,’ which was emended 
by the actors, says Forster in his ‘ Life of 
Dickens,’ to the beneficent but sweeping 
sentiment— 

And give us your applause, for that is always just, 


Our annual review of Foreign Literature 
will this year appear in the first week of 
September instead of July. 


Messrs. Smiru, Exper & Co. will issue 
early in the autumn a collection of ‘Errata’ 
in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ 
which has been compiled by Mr. Sidney Lee 
mainly from corrections and suggestions 
forwarded to the publishers and editors 
during the publication of the work, or since 
its completion. Mrs. Murray Smith intends 
to present copies of the ‘Errata’ to all 
subscribers to the ‘ Dictionary’ who make 
application. The ‘ Errata’ will be available 
in two forms: either in a bound volume, to 
range with the volumes of the ‘ Dictionary,’ or 
in a portfolio of unbound sheets, which will 
permit the insertion separately in each 
volume of the corresponding list of errata. 


Tue Cornhill Magazine for July contains 
the opening number of a second serial story 
by Agnes and Egerton Castle, entitled 
‘Rose of the World.’ Mr. Lang’s ‘“ His- 
torical Mystery” this month is ‘ The 
Cardinal’s Necklace.’ Mr. Sidney Low 
contributes an appreciation of H. M. Stanley, 
while the theme of a ‘ Blackstick Paper” 
by Mrs. Richmond Ritchie is ‘ Paris and 
the Exhibition of the Primitives.’ Sir E. 
Maunde Thompson writes on ‘The First 
Englishman in Japan,’ while the Rev. G. S. 
Davies, describing ‘The Arctic Railway’ 
across Lapland, touches on the gradual 
advance of Russia towards an open-water 
port in Northern Norway. ‘ Verba non 
Facta’ is a cricketing poem by Mr. Alfred 
Cochrane, and ‘A Budding Diplomatist’ a 
short story by H. Bartholomew. This 
month, also, a new series of articles begins 
on ‘ Household Budgets Abroad,’ similar to 
that of 1901 on ‘English Household 
Budgets.’ 


In the July Blackwood begins a series 
entitled ‘The War in the Far East,’ by O., 
the work of a contributor at the seat of war. 
A new poem by Mr. Alfred Noyes, ‘In 
Great Waters,’ is worthy of note. Among 
other articles are ‘A Plea for Landlords,’ 
by Dr. Farquharson, M.P.; ‘A Spring Trip 
in Manitoba,’ by Mr. C. H. Williams; 
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biographical studies of Prof. Bain and Lord 
George Bentinck; and a review of ‘The 
African Colony.’ 

Mr. Fisner Unwin will publish, pro- 
bably during July, a novel by Mrs. C. 
King Warry, entitled ‘The Sentinel of 
Wessex.’ Itisa story of the isle of Port- 
land in the early part of the last century, 
and portrays the extreme insularity and 
clannishness of the old-time Portlanders. 
Many of the incidents are founded on fact, 
andthe author has striven to accentuate the 
traditional paganism of a primitive com- 
munity underlying a strong superstructure 
of Christianity. 

Messrs. Meraven will publish next 
autumn a limited edition of ‘ Memorials of 
a Warwickshire Parish,’ by the late Mr. 
Robert Hudson, who lived in Lapworth for 
nearly forty years, and traced its history up 
to recent times. The volume is mainly 
descriptive of records preserved through 
many centuries in the parish chest of the 
village. It was not known, until Mr. 
Hudson made his exhaustive examination 
of the papers, that they reached back as far 
as the reign of Richard I. Two appendixes 
will constitute a long record of the names 
and families of the parish. Plans and 
illustrations will complete what promises to 
be a particularly interesting piece of local 
history. 

Mr. Epwarp T. Bennett, the historian 
of the Psychical Society, is about to publish 
through Mr. Brimley Johnson a further 
work, entitled ‘Twenty Years of Psychical 
Research, 1882-1901.’ A descriptive index 
of reference to main issues and a selected 
list of books are provided for the use of 
students desirous of pursuing any special 
branch of investigation. 


A MEMORIAL is to be erected in Bristol 
Cathedral to the late Master of the Temple. 
A local committee has been formed to 
promote the object, and 225/. has already 
been promised. Oontributions may be sent 
to the hon. secretary, Mr. Hugo Mallet, 
6, Princes Buildings, Clifton, Bristol, or to 
the Union of London & Smith’s Bank, 
Bristol, on account of ‘‘Canon Ainger 
Memorial Fund.” 

Pror. W. C. van Manen and Mr. Eden 
Phillpotts have consented to act as Honorary 
Associates of the Rationalist Press Associa- 
tion. 

WE are glad to hear that Messrs. Methuen 
have got Prof. Hall Griffin to enlarge his 
proposed ‘ Life of Browning.’ The professor 
has been long known as an ardent disciple 
of the poet. He has photographed every 
accessible spot, character, and _ picture 
mentioned in Browning’s works, including 
every yard of his walk from the stall 
where he bought his old yellow book of 
‘The Ring and the Book’ to his lodgings. 
He has also, for the first time, given the 
real date of the buying of the book, 1859, 
for which three later dates had been fixed 
by other biographers, Mrs. Orr having pro- 
vided two of them. Prof. Griffin has also 
been fortunate enough to obtain from Mr. 
Charles Domett, Waring’s son, not only 
Alfred Domett’s own diaries, but also the 
letters of Arnould, a close friend of Domett 
and Browning, giving many interesting 
details about Browning’s early life in 
London. Prof. Griffin has, too, identified 





the sites of the houses in Hatcham and 
Camberwell where Browning lived, and has 
had much help from the poet’s late sister 
and his son, so that all the details of his 
life, with many of those of his wife’s, should 
at last be accurately set forth. 


Tue forthcoming double section of the 
‘Oxford English Dictionary,’ which has 
been prepared by Mr. W. A. Craigie, 
includes upwards of 3,000 words recorded 
between reactively and ree. This portion 
contains comparatively few words of native 
origin, but some of these are of considerable 
importance and interest. The adjective red, 
the specific applications of which have 
involved much research, occupies twenty-one 
and a half columns. The number of illus- 
trative quotations in this section is 16,156. 


THe next number of Dana: an Irish 
Magazine of Independent Thought will contain 
articles by Mr. Stephen Gwynn (‘The 
Policy of the Irish Party’), the Hon. W. 
Gibson (‘The Possibility of a Thought- 
Revival in Ireland’), Mr. F. H. O’Donnell 
(‘The Facts of Church Building in Ireland’), 
Mr. John Eglinton (‘On Going to 
Church’), &c. 

In the July number, closing the first year, 
of the Scottish Historical Review (MacLehose), 
Prof. W. P. Ker offers important sugges- 
tions regarding French mid-links between 
the Danish and the Scottish ballads. Other 
contributions are a notice of the career of 
the deserted Norwegian bride of Queen 
Mary’s Bothwell, a chain of proofs of the 
use of the Celtic trews, a survey of the 
medizeval stage, an account of Scottish 
industrial undertakings, and a paper on the 
Scottish ancestry of President Roosevelt. 

Specimens of the work of Esther 
Inglis, the seventeenth-century calligrapher 
and miniaturist, are seldom met with. An 
interesting example appears in Messrs. 
Hodgson’s catalogue for sale next week, 
entitled ‘‘Octonaries upon the Vanitie and 
Inconstancie of the World, writin and 
limd be me Esther Inglis the XXIII 
Decemb: 1607.” It consists of an illumi- 
nated title, dedication, two sonnets signed 
“D. G.” (one addressed ‘‘To the only 
Paragon and matchles Mistresse of the 
golden Pen, Esther Inglis’’), and forty-seven 
leaves. The ‘ Octonaries,’ which are adorned 
with flowers, are all in different styles of 
calligraphy, some being in an almost 
microscopic hand, and two are written back- 
wards. Unfortunately, a few leaves have 
been slightly damaged by fire. 


Tue July number of Broad Views will in- 
clude articles on ‘The Failure of the Church,’ 
by Viscount Mountmorres ; ‘The Conscrip- 
tion Report,’ by Major-General Sir Alfred 
Turner; and ‘The Theory of Protection,’ 
by Major Leonard Darwin. 


Next Wednesday the British Academy 
have secured a paper by Sir Richard Jebb 
on ‘ Bacchylides.’ 

Ar the last monthly meeting of the 
board of the Booksellers’ Provident Insti- 
tution, Mr. C. J. Longman in the chair, the 
sum of 101/. 13s. 4d. was voted for the relief 
of fifty-five membersand widows of members; 
three new members were elected, and four 
fresh applications for membership were 
received. The Seaside Holiday Home at 
Eastbourne is to be given up next Michael- 





mas, in consequence of the small interest 
taken in it by the trade generally. 


Dr. Gasquet, the well-known historian 
and scholar, will preside at the annual 
dinner of the old boys of the Benedictine 
College of Downside, which will be held at 
the Hétel Dieudonné on Tuesday, July 5th. 


Pror. Atsert Smyra has started for 
England from America with the idea of 
hunting up in England and France further 
unpublished correspondence for his new 
ten-volume edition of the works of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, to be issued by the Mac- 
millan Company in 1906, the two-hundredth 
anniversary of Franklin’s birth. Prof. 
Smyth is sole editor of the forthcoming 
publication. 


Tue handsome legacy of 50,000 francs 
of M. Eugéne Patron, for the purpose of 
erecting a suitable monument to Bernardin 
de Saint-Pierre in the Jardin des Plantes at 
Paris, has been accepted by the managers of 
the Jardin. No place could be more suitable 
for such a monument, for the author of 
‘Paul et Virginie’ did much excellent work 
here by carrying on the greatly-needed 
improvements inaugurated by Buffon. The 
proposal comes just ninety years after his 
death, but it is none the less welcome; and 
the Patron legacy is sufficiently generous to 
allow of a handsome statue. 


Tue death is announced from Paris of 
Théophile Gautier jils, the eldest of the 
three sons of the critic and poet, at the age 
of sixty-nine years. The younger Gautier 
had been all his life engaged in literary 
pursuits, and was an excellent German 
scholar. His earliest literary attempts were 
translations from Goethe. During his father’s 
absences he acted as both art and dramatic 
critic of the Moniteur; he published many 
novels which have now passed into oblivion, 
and contributed to most of the leading Paris 
papers, notably to the Figaro, where his 
‘Impressions de Voyages’ and his ‘ Chro- 
niques’ were widely read. During the war 
he was entrusted by the Empress Eugénie 
with a confidential mission to Bismarck, and 
the story of this he himself told in the 
Revue de Paris last year. He was long 
associated with M. Frédéric Masson in the 
editing of the Revue des Lettres et des Arts, 
and for some time acted as chief editor of 
the Figaro JIliustré. He was to the last 
faithful to the traditions of the Napoleonic’ 
dynasty in which he had been brought up. 


Tux death is announced from Stuttgart, 
in his fifty-seventh year, of Carl Weit- 
brecht, former principal of the Technical 
Hochschule in that town, and an author of 
some repute. Weitbrecht, who was ori- 
ginally in the Church, took a prominent 
part in all questions of educational reform 
in Wiirtemberg. In addition to sundry 
volumes of stories, both in High German 
and in the Suabian dialect, and several 
dramas and lyrics, he wrote ‘ Deutsche 
Literaturgeschichte des 19 Jahrhunderts’ 
and ‘Deutsche Literaturgeschichte der 
Klassikerzeit.’ 


Tue Carolinum at Osnabriick will cele- 
brate in August the 1,100th anniversary of 
its foundation. According to tradition this 
venerable boys’ school was incorporated by 
a charter of Charlemagne in 804. 
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WE note the issue of the following Par- 
liamentary Papers: Banking and Railway 
Statistics, Ireland, December, 1903 (73d.) ; 
and Regulations for Secondary Schools, 
August Ist, 1904, to July 31st, 1905 (2d.). 








SCIENCE 
The Penetration of Arabia. By D. G. 
Hogarth. (Lawrence & Bullen.) 


Ir is a literary, scientific, and, we may add, 
a political gain to be placed in possession of 
a standard work describing the exploration 
of Arabia. But from a utilitarian point of 
view we should have preferred a book 
telling us rather more of the country, its 
population, its possibilities, and the part it 
has played, and will again play in the 
future, and rather less of the mere history 
of the process by which its interior regions 
have been revealed to outside study. Of 
course this would not have been entirely 
true to the plan of the editor-in-chief, 
which aims at a series of books telling of 
‘*the story of exploration.” The case of 
Arabia is rather exceptional, and herein we 
seem to require something more than a 
strict chronicle of travel. The huge country 
lies athwart the road between East and 
West, and, unless we are very much mis- 
taken, it is destined to form the site of the 
future route from the Mediterranean to the 
Persian Gulf. For though the Euphrates 
Valley line may or may not be eventually 
constructed, we cannot lose sight of the fact 
that that wonderful belt, the thirtieth parallel 
of latitude, is studded with such important 
oints as Cairo, El Jouf, the head of the 
ersian Gulf, Quetta, Dera Gazi Khan, 
Delhi, Lhasa, and Shanghai. All these 
positions have figured conspicuously in the 
history of the East, and the development 
of modern events causes them to reappear 
every now and then with all their pristine 
significance in the politics of the day. 

If Northern Asia is to be the recognized 
sphere of Russia, then Southern Asia per- 
tains legitimately to Great Britain, and, if 
so, Arabia’s future will be even more closely 
linked with our national destinies than it is 
at present. If it is thus regarded, its politics 
ought not to be excluded from a geographical 
conspectus, for the two branches of study 
are really inseparable. 

Before the exploration of the country 
there were the researches of Ptolemy, who 
enumerated 114 cities or villages in Arabia 
Felix, a statement dismissed as baseless by 
Bunbury, but revindicated by Sprenger’s 
masterly treatise on the ‘ Ancient Geography 
of Arabia.’ The Portuguese, in their turn, 
also contributed to the knowledge of the 
country, aided by charts made by Moslems. 

The pioneer of systematic and scientific 
exploration in Yemen, however, appears to 
have been Niebuhr. Owing to the death of 
his four comrades, he was left to conduct 
and publish his researches solus. The author 
renders grateful recognition to Niebuhr as 
follows :— 

**One scarcely knows which most to praise : 
the aptness and fidelity of his descriptions of 
what he saw, or the diligence and insight evi- 
denced in his statement of what he heard...,..It 
would be tedious to quote a hundredth part of 
Niebuhr’s judicious observations. He often 
omits a fact, but very seldom can he be con- 
victed of an error.” 





The period of the Egyptian expeditions 
dispatched by Mahomet Ali to Arabia was 
marked by most important progress in 
European knowledge of the peninsula, 
especially as regards the researches of 
Burckhardt. During the past hundred 
years the number of explorers has enor- 
mously increased. The more conspicuous 
of these—viz., Wallin, Burton, Halévy, 
Manzoni, Palgrave, Doughty, the Blunts, 
Huber, and others—have contributed valu- 
able data towards the completer investiga- 
tion of this huge region. But the state of 
our knowledge is still very fragmentary :— 

‘* Not a hundredth part of the peninsula has 
been mathematically surveyed ; the altitude of 
scarcely a single point even on the littoral has 
been fixed by an exact process, and we depend 
on little more than guesses for all points in the 
interior. The only astronomical observations of 
latitude and longitude taken anywhere on the 
plateau, except in Yemen, are those made 
hastily by Pelly at Riad in 1865. The contours 
of the chief mountain ranges and the courses of 
the great interior wadys have in no case been 
even sketched on the spot.” 

We incline to think that the above does 
scant justice, especially in the matter of 
altitudes, to the work of Huber, who was 
an extremely careful observer; but it is 
probable that the author is not far out 
when he avers that the unknown area at 
present covers considerably more than half 
a million square miles, or not much less than 
half the whole superficies of Arabia. 

Here is a task, one would think, that 
demands the immediate attention of that 
great and powerful society whose motto is 
‘‘Ob terras reclusas,’”’ and whose occasional 
lament over their fast-narrowing field of 
activity should make them all the more 
eager to open up regions where Great 
Britain’s interest ought to be predominant. 








SOCIETIES. 


GEOLOGICAL.—June 8,—Dr. J. E. Marr, President, 
in the chair.— Messrs. F. J. Ernst, I. Vaughan Evans, 
and H. Marks Kruszinski were elected Fellows ; 
Prof. J. Paxson Iddings, of Chicago, was elected a 
Foreign Member; and Dr. W. Bullock Clark, of 
Baltimore, Maryland, and the Hon. Frank Springer, 
of East Las Vegas, New Mexico, were elected 
Foreign Correspondents.—The following communi- 
cations were read : ‘The Palzontological Sequence 
in the Carboniferous Limestone of the Bristol Area,’ 
pd Mr. Arthur Vaughav,—‘ On a Small Plesiosaurus 
Skeleton from the White Lias of Westbury-on- 
Severn,’ by Mr. Wintour F. Gwinnell,—and ‘ The 
Evidence for a Non-Sequence between the Keuper 
and Rhetic Series in North-West Gloucestershire 
and Worcestershire,’ by Mr. Linsdall Richardson. 





BRITISH ARCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—June 
15.—Mr. C. H. Compton, V.P.. in the chair.—The 
Rev. H. J. D. Astley exhibited a volume of sermons 
preached at his parish church of East Rudham 
during the Commonwealth period, entitled “ Pra- 
terita: a Summary of Sermons by John Ramsay, 
Minister of East Rudham. Printed by Thos. Creake, 
for William Reade, at his house over against ye 
Bear Tavern in Fleet Street, 1660.’ — Mr. S. W. 
Kershaw said the cedication of the first sermon in 
the volume to Mr. James Duport offered interesting 
data as to the family of Duport, who had settled in 
East Anglia, as refugees from France. The name 
Duport has also been connected with Caius College, 
Cambridge. The sermons preached in Norfolk 
would naturally lend themselves ia dedication to 
one of a noted local family.—Mr. Patrick exhibited, 
on behalf of Mr. Winder, of Sheffield, a curious 
earthenware water-pipe, about 12in.in length and 
4in. in diameter externally. Each pipe at one end 
is shouldered to form a neck 3in.in diameter for 
insertion into the next pipe, where the two were 
joined with a very hard cement. The pipes are of 
a rich brown glaze outside, very like Brampton 
ware, but where broken the section shows a close- 
grained bluish earthenware. At the thick end of 
some of them there is a narrow band sunk, about 





3-16ths of an inch wide and half that in depth 
having raised dots, about 6 to an inch, in the cir. 
cumference, About 3in. from the neck the pipe 
is rougb, the surface of the rest of the length to 
the band being quite smooth. A broken pipe shows 
the interior to have corrugations more or legs 
spiral, like the thread of a screw, the corrugations 
being about ? in. from ridge to ridge. Some twent 
to thirty of these pipes were dug out of an old cart 
track, 7 to 8 ft. below the general level of the 
ground, the pipes themselves being from 2 to 3 ft, 
below the track level, in Canklow Wood, near 
Rotherbam. The site is within a mile of Temple. 
borough Roman camp ; but whether they had any 
relation to the camp or are of Roman or medieval 
origin there is no evidence to show.—A paper wag 
read by the Rev. H. J. D. Astley upon a subject 
which at first sight might seem to have but little 
relation to archzology, viz, ‘Was Primitive Man 
Ambidextrous?’ but the paper was instructive and 
very interesting. Mr. Astley deduced from the 
many implements discovered in Kent, in France, 
and elsewhere, belonging to the so-called EKolithic 
Age, which he preferred to call the “ Proto-Palxo. 
lithic Age,” adapted for use by the left hand, and 
almost as numerous as those for use by the 
right hand, that from the earliest period man 
was an ambidextrous being. As we descend the 
stream of time to the dawn of history we find 
man continuing to use both hands impartially, 
Paleolithic man, in his artistic representations of 
animals, birds, &c., drawn on rock and pieces of 
bone with equal facility from both left and right, 
must have been ambidextrous, although for pur- 
poses of warfare he had begun to use his right hand 
for offence and reserve the left for defence. The 
NeolithicAgeaffordsevidence in the pounders, knives, 
scrapers, borers, and hammers that for purposes of 
domestic life man still used both hands indif- 
ferently. In the Bronze Age all weapons were 
hafted, so there is no actual evidence forthcoming 
as to the use of the left hand ; but that the right 
hand bad not yet finally obtained the victory may 
be deduced from the fact that the Semites, Greeks, 
and Romans, at least apparently, wrote first by pre- 
ference with the left hand, and that the early Greeks 
and Romans wrote impartially with both. It was 
not until well within the historic period that the 
right hand finally achiev: d the predominance it has 
maintained to the present day.— Mr. Cheney, Mr, 
MacMicbael, the Chairman, and others took part in 
the discussion which followed the paper. 





LINNEAN.—June 16.—Prof. W. A. Herdman, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—Mr. R.T. Baker, of Sydney, 
was admitted a Fellow.—Major G. H. Evans, of 
Rangoon, was elected a Feliow.—Dr. E. Drabble 
exhibited Jantern-slides of an abnormal root of 
dandelion, Zarazacum officinale, Weber, which had 
divided and afterwards reunited.—A discussion 
ensued, in which Mr. F. N. Williams, the Rey, 
T. R. R. Stebbing, and Dr. D. H. Scott took part.— 
Mr. R. Brooks Popham sent for exhibition some 
calculi from the horse : two of very large size were 
obtained post mortem from a carthorse employed in 
hauling coal; a third specimen from the same 
animal, on being broken, showed the nucleus to be 
@ piece of coal, probably swallowed with its food. 
Another large stone was associated with many 
smaller from a second horse—nearly one hundred in 
all. The specimens had been obtained from the 
stomach or intestinal canal of the animals.—Mr. 1’ 
Christy remarked on the occurrence of these concre- 
tions at Shanghai, and the methods employed by the 
Chinese grooms to rid their charges of them; and 
Mr. F. N. Williams contributed a few remarks.— 
Canon F.C. Smith sent for exhibition a handsome 
inflorescence of a scrambling shrub from Freetown, 
Sierra Leone, in habit resembling our native 
Clematis vitalba, It proved to be Rhynchosia 
calycina, Guill. & Perr, which is widely 
spread in Tropical Africa, reaching Rhodesia.— 
The first paper was by Dr. Walter Kidd (communi- 
cated by Prof. I’. G. Parsons), ‘On Variations in the 
Arrangement of Hair on the Neck of the Domestic 
Horse,’ in which it was sought to test the validity 
of the theory that certain phenomena in the 
arrangement of hair in mammals are produced by 
mechanical causes. Numerous observations of the 
changes from a primitive type were figured and 
described. These changes, being shown to be con- 
genital and of mechanical origin, were held to be 
instances of the inheritance of acquired characters. 
The paper was illustrated by twenty-six drawings 
shown on the screen.—The discussion was initiated 
by the President, followed by the Rev. T. R. R. 
Stebbing, Dr. Ridewood, and Mr. T. Christy ; and 
Dr. Kidd replied.—Dr. Rendle, on behalf of Mr. 
W. Faweett and himself, gave a summary of their 
paper, ‘An Account of the Jamaica Species of 
Lepanthes,’ illustrated by copious drawings and 
specimens. The drawings had been made from the 
living plants, so that the organs which were with 
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the greatest difficulty examined in dried specimens 
of these orchids were shown in their natural shape. 
Six species were previously known: this con- 
tribution doubles the number.—Dr. A. D. Waller 
gave an abstract of his paper (communicated by 
Prof. J. B. Farmer) ‘On Blaze Currents of 
Vegetable Tissues,’ proving that these currents were 
symptomatic of the living tissue, and were not shown 
by dead organisms. When referring to his experi- 
ments upon peas (Pisum sativum) the author men- 
tioned the need of access to a garden in order that 
the material might be gathered in proper condition, 
for certain experiences showed that garden produce 
obtained in the ordinary course from a market had 
suffered so much from bruising as to be worthless 
in these experiments.—Dr. D. H. Scott and Dr. 
Ridewood offered some observations.—A paper by 
Mr. James Cash, ‘ Oo British Freshwater Rhizopoda’ 
{communicated by Mr. J. Hopkinson), and another 
by Mr. P. Olsson Seffer, ‘On the Place of Linnaeus 
in the History of Botany’ (communicated by Mr. B. 
Daydon Jackson), were read in title. —The next 
meeting will be held on November 3rd. 





RoyAL NUMISMATIC.—June 16.—Annual Meet- 
ing.—Sir John Evans, President, in the chair.—The 
Duke of Northumberland, Mr. H. Rowlandson, and 
Mr. Cecil Harcourt Smith were elected Fellows; 
and Prof, J. W. Kubitschek, of Vienna, and M. Jules 
Maurice, of Paris, Honorary Fellowe.—This being 
the annual general meeting, there were no exhi- 
bitions and no papers were read.—The Council sub- 
mitted their report as to the status of the Society ; 
and the Hon. Treasurer presented the balance sheet 
for the past year.—The President delivered his 
annual addrese, in which he gave a detailed account 
of the work of the Society during the previous 
twelve months, summarizing the principal papers 
which had been read, some of which have already 
appearedin the Vumismatic Chronicle, and referring 
specially to the loss by death of the two Honorary 
Fellows, Prof. Theodor Mommsen and M. Edmond 
Drouin.—A ballot having been taken for the Council 
and officers for the ensuing year, Sir John Evans 
was re-elected President; Sir Henry H. Howorth 
and Sir Hermann Weber, Vice-Presidents ; and Mr. 
W. C. Boyd, Treasurer. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL.—June 1.—Prof. E. B. Poulton, 
President, in the chair.—Mr. A. F. Bayne, Dr. Simon 
Bengtsson, Mr. G. Bertram Kershaw, Mr. W. A. 
Nicholson, and the Rev. T. J. R. A. Slipper were 
elected Fellows.—The President made reference to 
the death of Mr. Robert McLachlan, F.R.S., Treasurer 
and one of the oldest Fellows of the Society, and 
announced that Mr. Albert Hugh Jones had been 
elected a member of the Council, and also to act as 
Treasurer in the place of the deceased gentleman.— 
Mr. K. B. Green exhibited various insects from 
Ceylon, including a ‘‘carpenter bee,” Xylocopa 
fenestrata, Fab., and a large Asilid fly, Hyperechia 
zylocopiformis, W1k., which very closely mimics it ; 
specimens of a Mycetophilid fly and cocoons from 
which they emerged, showing their beautiful 
structure ; and examples of a Tineid moth and its 
remarkable larval cases.—Mr. H. St. J. Donisthorpe 
exhibited specimens of the rare beetle Zachys 
parvu/us, taken in the New Forest in May.—Mr. J. E. 
Collin exhibited specimens of Mochlonyx velutinus, 
Ruthé, a rare British Culicid, which he in company 
with Messrs. Verrall and Wainwright had found in 
numbers near Beaulieu, in Hampshire, on May 22nd. 
—Mr. A. J. Chitty exhibited an Ophionine ichneu- 
mon, the pollen of some orchid firmly attached to 
the head, making it look as if it was attacked 
with fungus—Mr, C. P. Pickett exhibited long 
series of Angerona prunaria and Lycena corydon, 
showing a remarkable range of variation in both 
species.—The President exhibited specimens of 
Paltothyreus tarsatus, Fabr., an ant belonging to 
the family Poneridz, recently received from Dr. 8. 
Schénland, who mentioned that about eight miles 
west of Palapye Road Station he had noticed an 
awful stench, which, however, passed off after a 
time. It turned out afterwards that it emanated 
from these ants in the trees. The President also 
exhibited a cluster of the green eggs of Vanessa 
urtice fixed to the underside of a small leaf towards 
the summit of a nettle-stem. The cryptic resem- 
blance of the eggs to their environment was very 
remarkable. He then read a note on the courtship 
and pairing of the species.—Dr. T. A. Chapman 
exhibited two Erebias, caught by the President on 
the Guadarrama (near Madrid) last year at an eleva- 
tion of about 6,000 ft. Though taken together and 
very much alike, they proved to be of two species, 
viz., E. evias and JL. stygne, both males.—Mr. H. J. 
Turner exhibited species of the lepidopterous 
genus Coleophora, and contributed notes upon 
their life-histories.—Col. C. Swinhoe read a paper on 
Tropical African Geometride in the National Col- 
lection.’—Mr. W. L. Distant communicated a paper 
éntitled ‘ Additions to a Knowledge of the Family 





Cicadidx.’—The President communicated a paper by 
Mr. G. F. Leigh, entitled ‘Synepigonic Series of 
Papilio cenea (1902-3) and of Hypolimnas misippus 
(1904), together with Observations on the Life- 
History of the Former,’ and exhibited specimens to 
illustrate the same.—Mr. E. Saunders communicated 
a paper on ‘Hymenoptera Aculeata from Majorca 
(1901) and Spain (1901-2).’ 





PHYSICAL.—June 10.—Dr. R. T. Glazebrook, 
President, in the chair.—Prof. H. L. Callendar gave 
a demonstration of the ‘ Projection of the Indicator 
Diagrams of a Petrol Motor.’—Prof. J. A. Fleming 
read a paper entitled ‘A Model illustrating the 
Propagation of an Alternating Current along a 
Telephone Cable, anda Simple Theory of the Same.’ 
—Mr. M. E. J. Gheury exhibited a ‘‘ Gyroscopic 
Collimator.” 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Mon. Geographical, 84.—‘The Anglo-French Boundary Commission 
in Nigeria.’ Col. G. 8. McD. Eliot. 

Wen. British Academy, 5} —Address by the President; Paper on 
‘Bacchylides,’ Sir KR C Jebb. 

Tuvurs. Society of Antiquaries, 8}. 








Science Gossip, 


Tue Lord Chief Justice will preside at the 
annual presentation of prizes and awards to the 
students of St. Mary’s Hospital Medical School 
next Wednesday. 


Tue Report and Evidence of the Committee 
appointed to inquire into the Administration by 
the Meteorological Council of the existing 
Parliamentary Grant have just been published 
as Parliamentary Papers, in two volumes (23d. 
and ls.). We also note the appearance of 
the Annual Report of the Fishery Board for 
Scotland, 1903, Part II., Salmon Fisheries 
(1s. 5d.). 


A NEW small planet was discovered photo- 
graphically by Mr. G. H. Peters, of the Naval 
Observatory, Washington, on the 11th ult, 
Another (the latest discovery) was found by 
Prof. Max Wolf two days afterwards (May 13th) 
at the Kénigstuhl Observatory, Heidelberg. 


A NEW variable star, 113, 1904, Urs 
Minoris, has been detected by Madame Ceraski 
whilst examining the photographs taken by 
M. Blajko at the Moscow Observatory; this 
object is of the 85 magnitude at the maximum, 
and about the twelfth when at its minimum. 
It should have been mentioned that nearly 
ninety stars have been shown to be certainly 
or probably variable by the examinations made 
by Mrs. Fleming and Miss Leavitt of the 
photographic plates taken this year at Harvard 
College Observatory ; hence the great accession 
to the numbers of those recently announced. 


THE Connaissance des Temps for the year 
1906 has recently been issued, and is the 228th 
of an ephemeris which has appeared regularly 
since it was started by Picard in 1679, but has 
undergone, especially of late years, many modi- 
fications and improvements in its details and 
tables. The present volume, like those from 
1876 onwards, has been edited by M. Loewy, 
who succeeded the late M. Tisserand as Director 
of the Paris Observatory in 1896. It does 
not appear that any alterations of importance 
have been made in the volume now before us, 
and the data for the constants of nutation and 
aberration remain, as settled at the Inter- 
national Conference of 1896, as 9”:21 and 20°47 
respectively ; also the solar parallax, 8’°80, with 
which closely agrees the value determined by 
Mr. Hinks, of the Cambridge Observatory, from 
the collected observations of the small planet 
Eros, and laid before the last meeting of the 
Royal Astronomical Society. In 1906 there 
will be two partial eclipses of the sun, neither 
of them visible in Europe, and two total 
eclipses of the moon. The extensive list of 
stations of which the latitude and longitude are 
given has been enlarged and corrected by 
M. Bouquet de la Grye. 





FINE ARTS 
aie 
CARFAX’S GALLERY. 

THE present exhibition introduces to the 
public a new talent, for the Hon. Neville 
Lytton, whose drawings and paintings are on 
view, has not, we believe, ever exhibited 
publicly before. He is still quite a young 
artist, and, though he has found himself, has 
by no means completely matured his style. 
There are evidences here of a continuous 
change in this, but in all the work there is 
apparent the same strongly personal attitude 
both to life and to art. It is an attitude which 
is exceedingly rare among modern artists, an 
attitude of scrupulous and watchful refinement, 
of fearless and independent devotion to beauty. 
The artistic generation which preceded Mr. 
Lytton—we are speaking here only of genuine 
artists—was brought up with a holy horror of 
early Victorian elegance—the elegance of Flax- 
man and Etty—still upon them. They inclined 
to believe that ugliness was the only safeguard 
against prettiness; that beauty, though it might 
have zsthetic value, was a danger; that the 
natural craving of man for distinctions and 
predilections in life must not be imported into 
art; that for the artist, as for the Christian, 
nothing must be counted common or unclean, 
Curiously enough, though Whistler himself was 
a fastidious epicurean both in life and art, his 
pupils were among the most energetic apostles 
of this levelling gospel. 

But this attempt to gulp down the ugliness 
of modern life has conspicuously failed. We 
cannot deceive ourselves into thinking it very 
good any longer, or deny the fact that some 
things are in their nature comely and attractive, 
and others gross and repellent. But the attempt, 
though it has failed, has unfortunately done 
something to blunt the edge of perception and 
confuse our standards. 

Therefore it is that the appearance of an 
artist like Mr. Lytton is an important indication 
of a revulsion in taste, for distinction is the 
characteristic note of his art. He refuses to 
confound all things in a too easygoing and 
charitable acceptance ; he asserts that appear- 
ances, like realities, are distinct in kind, and he 
insists on his right to value them according to 
the canons of a refined and actively inquiring 
taste. His art is in fact, in the best sense of 
the word, aristocratic. There is no question, 
then, of the sincerity and independence of Mr. 
Lytton’s attitude ; what remains to be seen is 
whether he has the power to enforce his con- 
clusions, and on this point it is too early to 
speak dogmatically. He is already a master of 
all that science which most modern artists 
neglect ; he knows the nature of the materials 
with which he works. There are passages, for 
instance, in the sketch for a full-length portrait 
(No. 50), especially in the lower part of the pic- 
ture, which would scarcely disgrace a Reynolds, 
and such as none of the lesser masters of 
the eighteenth century, and hardly any of the 
greater masters of the nineteenth, had the 
necessary refinement of feeling to produce, 
while in portrait drawing (39) he has, as far 
as quality goes, rivalled the best that the early 
English School can show. As far as its own 
aims go this drawing is not merely very good, it 
is perfect. 

But if Mr. Lytton has what the moderns have 
neglected, he lacks at present just those quali- 
ties in which the best of them, unconsciously 
perhaps, claim kinship with the masters of 
the past. This is only to be expected in a 
young artist finding his way in an unexploited 
and deserted region. Looking, on the one hand, 
at the models put before him in the schools or 
on the walls of contemporary exhibitions, and, 
on the other hand, at the work of the old masters, 
he has been struck by the one great and obvious 
difference between them—namely, that the old 
masters used their materials and the moderns 
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abuse them. He saw, for instance, that a Girtin 
or a Cotman could never have expressed what 
he did — could never even have seen what 
he did, for vision is controlled by the 
possibilities of expression — had he been 
obliged to draw on a modern water-colour 
paper. He saw that ‘‘time and varnish,” 
those last refuges of the haphazard craftsman- 
ship of our day, had very much less to do with 
the beauty of a Reynolds than his deliberate 
and purposeful choice of canvases and mediums. 

He has seen all this, and has set to work to 
find out for himself all that the schools neglect 
to teach, and, guided by his sensitiveness to 
beauty, he has achieved a great deal ; but in this 
research for beauty of quality he has missed 
certain important elements in the beauty 
of the greater works of the past. He 
has missed something of what the moderns 
call breadth, a quality one may find in 
the most precise and minute work of the 
primitives no less than in Velasquez or Rubens. 
It displays itself under different aspects, it is 
true, but its presence is never missed in the 
finest work. So protean is the nature of this 
quality that it would be impossible to define 
it; but in the primitive painters one may say that 
it is expressed by the divisions of the design, 
the avoidance of any minute parts or excres- 
cences which are not led up to and prepared 
for, and, above all, by the quality of the 
contour itself and its relation to the modelling 
it contains, 

It is evident in Mr. Lytton’s work that, 
starting with a keen admiration for the early 
English Schoo], for Reynolds in particular, he 
has gradually found that his interests in nature 
required a more definite and detailed expression 
than the eighteenth-century convention allowed. 
He has become more and more primitive. 
There are many artists nowadays who will in 
moments of confidence confess that the 
primitive and Oriental conventions express for 
them more exactly their view of life, satisfy 
their interests in natural appearances more fully 
than any of the later modes of expression ; 
but they will also confess that they cannot and 
dare not attempt to paint in this way, any more 
than a writer dares to use Elizabethan English. 
Mr. Lytton’s courage and independence take 
him further, and in such a picture as Patience 
(57) he has made a heroic attempt. But the 
difficulties are immense for one who, like him, 
is determined not to be merely archaistic and 
imitative, and in this picture one notes par- 
ticularly that tendency to a too meagre quality 
of line, a too involved design, which more or 
less betrays itself throughout his work. Never- 
theless, we think he will succeed. The singular 
purity of taste which has led him to insist, 
perhaps too much, on what is comely should 
make him tire of a fine-drawn elegance, and 
impel him to a larger, blunter expression. And 
there are drawings, such as the nude No. 42, 
which show how strong a feeling for rhythm he 
has, while in a few of the sanguines there is 
already an understanding of the significance of 
line for the rendering of tension and stress that 
promises the best. Add to this a great direct- 
ness and simplicity of vision, which makes all 
his work interesting, even when it is not impres- 
sive, and one cannot but feel that Mr. Lytton 
has a great future before him. That he has set 
himself to express an intense feeling for pure 
rather than expressive beauty makes his task 
doubly difficult—few people realize that a whole 
Velasquez is concealed beneath Raphael’s imper- 
turbable perfection—but it makes one all the 
more grateful for such achievement as he has 
already attained. 








THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND'S EXHIBITION. 


Tus exhibition, which opens on the 4th of 
next month at University College, Gower 
Street, is this year more interesting than of 
late, its chief feature being the discoveries of 





Dr. Naville of Geneva, and Mr. H. R. Hall of 
the British Museum, at Deir-el-Bahari. The 
temple of Queen Hatshepset on this site was 
long ago cleared by Dr. Naville in his usual 
thorough and masterly fashion, and _ the 
remains there found occupy five large volumes 
of the Fund’s publications ; but lack of time 
and of means compelled him to neglect until 
last season a large mound, apparently of 
rubbish, lying to the south of Hatshepset’s 
temple. During the last season this was 
thoroughly explored under the supervision of 
Mr. Hall, and revealed a smaller temple in 
almost perfect condition, built in the reign of 
the Pharaoh Neb-kheru-ra (‘‘Lord of the 
Voice of Ra”), who is generally known as 
Mentu-hotep III. of the eleventh dynasty. The 
temple proved to be in the unusual shape of a 
pillared hall on a rocky platform, approached 
by an inclined ramp and flanked by colonnades 
on the lower ground level. It was built by 
the architect Mertisen, whose family monument, 
now in the Turin Museum, has been published 
by M. Maspero. It is very nearly the oldest 
Egyptian temple yet discovered, only the 
fragments of the fifth-dynasty temple unearthed 
by Dr. Borchardt and Dr. Schiifer at Abusir 
being earlier in date ; while its celebrity in later 
ages is proved by the fact that Hatshepset’s 
temple, though much larger, is an exact copy 
of it, even the orientation of the older monu- 
ment being strictly followed. 

Foremost among the relics here exhibited 
are several fragmentary portraits of the king 
carved in limestone, which will be a revelation 
to those who have hitherto considered the work 
of the Middle Empire to have been poor. 
Both in boldness of design and in skill in 
execution they will compare favourably with 
any New Empire work, although they have lost 
some of the freedom of the earliest dynasties. 
Attention may also be particularly drawn to 
the reliefs of slaves driving cattle and gathering 
reeds, which are extraordinarily delicate in 
treatment and show colours as fresh as when 
they were painted. The representation of the 
principal figures in red and chocolate colour 
alternately seems to negative the idea held by 
some that the colour applied to portraits was 
always a sign of race, and the same apparent 
indifference is shown in the use of ultramarine 
blue, which is here used for the star-spangled 
cornice symbolical of the sky and for the 
‘* waters of the firmament” or ocean of Nut. 
The clenched hand from a gigantic limestone 
statue of the king is also worthy of notice as 
a specimen of Middle Empire sculpture. Nor 
were the graves of private individuals, which 
lie scattered, as in earlier ages, round the king’s 
funerary temple, barren of results. The explorers 
were fortunate enough to secure here some un- 
usually good examples of the doll-like figures 
which the pious Egyptian thought would magically 
ensure to the dead king the services which he 
was wont to receive when on earth. Here the 
visitor will find arranged in order, on a board 
about two feet square, a perfect representation 
of an Egyptian bakery, with a row of women 
slaves behind rolling the dough, and the men in 
front with movable ovens and long wooden 
shovels, differing only very slightly in shape 
from the ‘‘ peels” used by bakers at the present 
day. Another board contains what seems to bea 
granary, with some slaves winnowing the grain 
and others storing it, while there are a great 
many figures of oarsmen, once depicted as sitting 
in boats which have now, unfortunately, 
perished. 

To complete these temple relics we find 
the skulls of three of the king’s attendants, 
two male and one female, -the last-named 
showing pathological signs which are said to tell 
of some affection of the bone. Disease of all 
kind seems to have occupied as large a part 
of life in 2500 B.c. as at the present day, 
for the fragments of a lady of Mentu-hotep’s 
Court, here preserved, show, with the beautiful 





and well-cared-for hands characteristic of the 
Egyptian of high rank, a malformation of the 
bones of the foot which in our time is associated 
with the wearing of tight boots. 

The temple relics, however, by no means 
exhaust the interest of the exhibition. Mr. Hal] 
discovered a well, or drain, made in much later 
times—probably under the eighteenth dynasty— 
which was used by later ages as a dusthole into 
which to cast articles broken or disused. Thanks 
to the continuity with which this was done, it 
now forms a little museum, in which the anti- 
quities are arranged in regular order. First 
come the votive tablets of the eighteenth 
dynasty, including one in which the scribe is 
depicted as reading his own inscription, and 
another which contains one of the earliest men- 
tions of the sacred land of Punt. Then follow 
ex votos offered for the cure of disease, including 
tiny models of eyes, ears, and nearly every 
imaginable portion of the human frame. Most 
of these are either in blue faience or in 
bronze, and mixed with them are tiny 
images of the goddess Hathor, who is thought 
to have been, together with Min, the especial 
object of worship at Deir-el-Bahari. There is 
also a fine specimen of anti gum, which may 
have been part of the original cargo which 
Hatshepset’s ambassadors brought back from 
Punt; while there are many graffiti, including 
one made by a scribe in the reign of 
Amenhotep I., and an ostracon which relates 
to the sale of an Assyrian slave at a little later 
period. Beads and fragments of faience, mostly 
of blue colour and of good workmanship, are 
also here in plenty. 

Passing on to the Ramesside period, we find 
a perfect loaf of bread of triangular shape in an 
almost petrified condition, while, as if by con- 
trast, there are a number of ropes and samples 
of basket-work, which instead of being, as one 
might expect, dried up and friable, are nearly 
as fresh and supple as when they were made, 
There are also a quantity of tools, including 
many mallets, a well-preserved wooden hoe, 
and a chisel of hardened copper—or rather 
phosphor bronze—with a red patination and 
nearly six inches long. This last, which is 
believed to be the finest example yet found of 
the process by which the Egyptians succeeded 
in making bronze as sharp and trustworthy as 
steel, has been claimed by the Service des 
Antiquités for Khasr-el-Nil, and is only exhi- 
bited here by the kindness of the authorities. 

Among the relics of Greek times may be 
noticed a figure in high relief attributable to the 
first century and said to be a representation of 
Antzeus, while the Coptic period is represented 
by many ostraca, an iron lamp, a small wooden 
cross, and the fragment of an alabaster 
vase bearing, besides an inscription of the 
twenty-sixth dynasty, the engraved figure of 
an angel, the work of some Christian monk 
in the fourth century. Last, but not least, 
comes a small clay figure of indeterminate date 
presenting a seated man beating a tom-tom 
which he holds under his arm. The attitude, 
beard, and high turban are so like some of the 
figures found by De Sarzec at Tello, and earlier 
than 4500 B.c., that its presence here seems 
entirely unaccounted for. 

Altogether we must congratulate Dr. Naville 
on the revival of interest in the site on which 
he has spent so much care and pains, and Mr. 
Hall upon the success which has accompanied 
his first campaign in Egypt. We understand 
that the exhibition when it opens on the 4th 
will also contain the results of Prof. Petrie’s 
excavations at Ahnas and a further instalment 
of Dr. Grenfell and Dr. Hunt’s finds at Oyx- 
rhynchus. We reserve further notice of these 
until we have had a better opportunity of 
inspecting them. 
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THE FRENCH PRIMITIVES. 


In the Official. Catalogue of the Exhibition at 
Paris of the French Primitives the exquisite 
miniature (No. 50), by Jean Fouquet, entitled 
‘Une Sainte Bergére dans un Paysage,’ is 
described as representing St. Margaret, with a 
castle in the background, which appears to be 
the Castle of Loches, and the Roman General 
Olybrius, with the features of Charles VII., 
riding towards her. May not this shepherdess, 
called St. Margaret, be a portrait of Agnes 
Sorel, at the time of her first appearance at 
Court? As she was born a few miles from 
Loches, poetical licence would allow of this 
romantic rendering of her first meeting with 
Charles VII., who here appears as Olybrius the 
brave of the St. Margaret legend. I venture to 
suggest that a careful study of the features and 
the peculiar contour of the head of the saintly 
shepherdess shows a striking resemblance in 
these respects to the same artist’s portrait 
(No. 40), from the Antwerp Museum, of Agnes 
Sorel. This suggestion seems to be further 
supported by the fact that the miniature in 
question is a fragment of the celebrated ‘ Book 
of Hours’ executed by Jean Fouquet for 
Etienne Chevalier, who was Treasurer to 
Charles, and to whom Agnes Sorel extended 
her friendship as well as her patronage. As in 
the Antwerp picture Agnes Sorel is represented 
as the Virgin, there would seem to be no 
incongruity in representing her here as a saint. 

Atice Kemp-WELcH. 








SALES. 


MEssr8. CHRISTIE sold on the 18th inst. the fol- 
lowing. Drawings: C. Davidson, Beddgelert, 50/. 
Birket Foster, Feeding the Ducks, 1997. Carl Haag, 
Tyrolese Chamois-Hunter and Mountain Girl, 84. 
H. G. Hine, Corfe Castle, 63/. R. Thorne-Waite, 
Whit Monday, 56/. V.Chevilliard, Avant la Proces- 
sion, 651. C. Fielding, Derwentwater, 147/. Pic- 
tures : K. Heffner, Departing Day, and the engrav- 
ing by C. Fonce, 2417. E. Nicol, Notice to Quit, 162/. 
B. W. Leader, Sand Dunes, 315/. T. 8. Cooper, 
Cattle in Canterbury Meadows, 204/. E. Crofts, 
Marlborough after the Battle of Ramilies, 2527. L. 
Fildes, Jessica, 2412. Gainsborough, The Painter's 
Daughter, in dark green dress and large hat, 315/. 
A. Kauffman, Zeuxis arranging the Pose for the 
Picture of Juno, 131/. Lawrence, Two Sisters, in 
white dresses, 1102. L. J. Pott, Between Love and 
Honour, 1997. Rembrandt, Head of a Man, in dark 
dress and gorget, with dark cap and feathers, 588J, 
Reynolds, Duchess of Ancaster, 252/. A. Schreyer, 
En Vedette, 7877. J. Simpson, Duke of Wellington, 
in uniform, holding a sword, 1317. E. Verboeck- 
hoven, Driving in the Sheep, 2837. Wilkie, The 
Spanish Mother, 1054. 

On Monday last a pair of miniature portraits of 
John Croker, of Barton, and his wife Frances, by 
Nicholas Hilliard, fetched 2,520/. at Christie’s. They 
were in a double oval gold locket of eighteenth- 
century workmanship. The gentleman has long 
curling brown hair, and wears a large embroidered 
ruff and quilted white doublet; the lady has curl- 
ing flaxen hair, and wears a black dress with ruff 
and ropes of pearls. 

A few prices recently obtained at the Hotel 
Drouot, Paris, are sufficiently remarkable to be 
noted. A “grand plat en faience de Faenza 4 decor 
bleu sur fond jauue,” and carrying the arms of 
Matthias Corvinus, King of Hungary, realized 
61,000 francs. This plate formed part of a service 
executed before 14%) for this king. There are two 
eee of this service in the South Kensington 

fuseum, and one in the collection of Mr. Morgan. 
Another big price was paid for a panel of Beauvais 
tapestry, with the design, signed by Boucher, of 
Pysché entrant dans le temple de l’Hyménée, and this 
panel, after keen competition, fell to Madame 
Doucet “ pour la bagatelle” of 101,000fr, A canapé 
and four fauteuile, covered with Aubusson tapestry, 
with pastoral scenes after Boucher, and hunting 
scenesafter Oudry, brought 5$,000fr. Two unusually 
fine portraits by Largillire, one of the Comte de 
Noirmont, and the other of the Marquise de Cailly, 
respectively realized 25,000 fr. and 24,050fr. 











Aine-Art Gassiy. 


Next Wednesday at the Montague Fordham 
Gallery there is a private view of an exhibition 
illustrating the metal work of Edward Spencer. 


On Thursday last, at 27 and 29, Brook Street, 
the press were invited to view a collection of 
old garden ornaments and marble mantelpieces 
by Mr. C. J. Charles, 


At the Doré Gallery the original Westminsier 
Cartoons, 1903-4, and other political caricatures 
by Mr. F. C. Gould are on view. 


To-pay is the private view at Messrs. Dickin- 
son’s Gallery of sketches in water colours, 
representing ‘ La Céte d’Azur,’ from Marseilles 
to Bordighera, by Miss Sophia Beale. 


An exhibition of pictures by the late Prof. 
Giovanni Costa, of Rome, will be held in the 
Gallery of the Royal Society of Painters in 
Water Colours early in July. Signor Costa 
had many intimate friends and admirers in 
England. 


Tue Twelfth Exhibition of the Photographic 
Salon will take place at Dudley Gallery, from 
September 16th to November5dth, September 5th 
is the receiving day for pictures. 


Mr. Bait opens on Saturday next a show 
of drawings in coloured chalks by Mr. Walter 
Bayes, oil pictures by Mr. Charles Agard, and 
monotypes by Mr. A. H. Fullwood. 


Sienor Spiro ScaRveEtii is showing at Mr. 
McLean’s Gallery a collection of drawings of 
Cairo, Alexandria, Athens, &c. 


WE are glad to notice that Lord Lytton’s 
motion for a committee of inquiry concerning 
the Chantrey Bequest was carried on Monday 
last in the House of Lords. 


Tux International Kunsthistorische Congress 
will be held at Strasburg, September 22nd-24th, 
and the meeting of the Society for the Pre- 
servation of Monuments assembles at Mayence 
on September 26th and 27th. 


Tue death, in his seventy-seventh year, is 
announced from Antwerp of the _ historical 
painter Schaefels, whose well-known pictures 
‘The Battle of Trafalgar’ and ‘The Siege of 
Flushing’ are in the Antwerp picture gallery. 


THe Paris journal Les Arts de la Vie has 
started a public subscription for the purchase 
of Rodin’s ‘ Le Penseur,’ now on view in the 
New Salon, Paris. A very strong committee 
has been formed, on which we notice the 
names of several English artists, e.g., Mr. 
Brangwyn, Mr. Lavery, and Mr. Sargent, and 
about 6,000 francs have been almost immediately 
subscribed, so that the success of the move- 
ment is assured. It is proposed to erect the 
‘Penseur’ in Paris; various sites have been 
suggested, but probably nothing will be decided 
in this respect until the work has been actually 
secured. The secretary of the committee is 
M. G. Mourey, and the treasurer is M. Gustave 
Geoffroy ; their offices are at 6, Chaussée d’Antin, 
Paris. 


Tue death is announced of M. Jean Maxime 
Claude, who was known as ‘‘ Max Claude,” a 
well-known artist, and one of the founders of 
the Société des Aquarellistes, and a member of 
the Société Nationale des Beaux-Arts. He 
was a native of Paris, where he was born on 
June 24th, 1824. Hestudied under V. Galland, 
and began to exhibit at the Salon in 1861. 
He excelled in landscape and animal subjects, 
and received medals in 1866, 1869, 1872, and 
1889. 


Tue list of purchases of the Municipal 
Council of Paris at the two Salons has just been 
published. It consists of twelve pictures and 
eight pieces of sculpture. The pictures are 
chiefly from the old Salon, and include the 
following : Lebrun, Porte d’Orléans, le Dégel 





au Crépuscule; Le Roy, Chez 1’Antiquaire ; 
Lefort-Magniez, Aprés la Pluie ; Prévot Valeri, 
Retour du Troupeau; Brouillet, La Vie 
Simple ; Guillonnet, Le Présage; Iwill, Brumes 
Mauves ; and Dinet, Un Forcené. The sculp- 
ture purchased at the old Salon includes 
works by the following : Bastet, Manon, marble 
statue; Bertrand-Boutée, Evocation du Passé, 
plaster group; Dagonet, Cerf pris par les Loups, 
bronze group; Darbefeuille, Daphnis, see 
group; Derré, Fontaine des Innocents, in 
plaster ; Mauguet, La Cigale, plaster statue ; 
and Fontaine, Premier Frisson, marble group. 
The only piece of sculpture selected from the 
new Salon is one of the three exhibits of 
Jacques Escoula, Chloé Endormie, in marble. 


THE Prix Rosa Bonheur of this year—the 
second occasion on which it has been awarded— 
has been adjudged to M. Ernest Victor Hareux 
for his fine picture in this year’s Salon, No. 889, 
‘Le Retour du Troupeau,’ moonlight effect at 
La Grave (Hautes-Alpes). M. Hareux is hors 
concours, and has obtained several medals for 
his contributions to the Salon since 1880. He 
was born in 1847, and studied under Pelouse, 
Bin, Trottin, and C. Busson, and has been 
an exhibitor at the Salon since 1868. He 
has resided for many years at Grenoble, and has 
educated a number of successful scholars ; he 
is the author of several works on the practical 
side of art, and has contributed to various 
French art magazines, 








MUSIC 


—e— 


THE WEEK. 


Covent GARDEN.—‘ Héléne,’ ‘ La Navarraise,’ ‘ Rigoletto.’ 
Drury Lane.—‘ The Flying Dutchman.’ 


THE season commenced at Covent Garden 
with German opera—en passant it may be 
remarked that the performance of ‘ Tristan’ 
on Saturday was the last one under the 
direction of Dr. Richter previous to his 
departure for Bayreuth—and in the works 
which followed Italy had a large share. 
Monday evening was devoted to French 
music. First came Dr. Saint-Saéns’s one-act 
‘ Héléne,’ produced last February at Monte 
Carlo. Among modern French composers 
Dr. Saint-Saéns has long held a dis- 
tinguished place, and he won early recog- 
nition by his characteristic symphonic 
poems ‘Le Rouet d’Omphale’ and ‘La 
Jeunesse d’Hercule.’ As an opera-writer 
he achieved his greatest success with 
‘Samson et Dalila,’ originally produced at 
Weimar in 1877. That work has been 
performed here in oratorio form, and it con- 
tains, without doubt, some exceedingly 
clever and effective music. How far the 
music is enhanced by stage action we cannot 
say. Libretti based on Biblical subjects 
are not allowed in this country, and although 
neither the story of ‘Samson et Dalila’ nor 
that of Goldmark’s ‘ Kénigin von Saba’ is 
particularly sacred, it is perhaps feared that 
an inch of liberty being granted, an ell 
would soon be taken. Yet surely these operas 
might be safely allowed; popular opinion 
would at once resent any unworthy or 
irreverent dealing with Scriptural characters. 
It would be interesting to hear Saint-Saéne’s 
‘Samson,’ for ‘Héléne’ certainly does not 
represent him at his strongest. A composer 
of his experience is, of course, able to write 
with a certain skill. There is nothing 
crude in the music, yet throughout one feels 
that it has been made rather than inspired. 
In the scene in which Venus surrounded by 
nymphs appears there is some graceful 
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writing, and later on the apparition of 
Paris constitutes a scene containing dignified 
dramatic music. We are so accustomed 
to the strongly emotional Wagner dramas, 
and to the strenuous style of the young 
Italian school, that it is really difficult 
to appreciate at its due worth music in 
which a composer seems to express him- 
self without effort, and which is therefore 
easy to follow. On the playbill ‘ Héléne’ 
is called an opera, whereas the libretto is 
merely styled a pocme lyrique. It is not an 
opera in the ordinary sense of the term. Its 
fault is a negative one; it appeals to the 
eye, owing to the staging, which is ad- 
mirable ; it appeals to the intellect through 
its clearness of form and effective orches- 
tral colouring ; it does not, however, make 
a strong appeal to the heart, in spite 
of the emotional story. Madame Melba 
sang well, yet there was a certain classic 
coldness in her acting. M. Dalmores, the 
French tenor, was heard to advantage. 
Miss E. Parkina as Venus sang with grace, 
and Madame Kirkby Lunn proved a stately 
Pallas. The second piece was Massenet’s 
‘La Navarraise,’ a work sensational and 
full of strong contrasts; but though pro- 
ducing a certain impression, it is not by a 
long way M. Massenet’s highest achievement. 
The performance was excellent. Madame 
de Nuovina acted well, and her singing was 
good, though some of her notes were harsh. 
The part of Araquil was taken by M. Dal- 
mores. M. Messager conducted the first, 
Herr Lohse the second work. 

Signor Dani, an Italian, made his début 
in ‘ Rigoletto’ on Wednesday evening. He 
has a good voice, though at times he 
forced it, so that the quality of tone was 
not altogether pleasant. He acts well, and 
is likely to meet with favour. Mlle. Kurz 
was again successful as Gilda, and M. 
Renaud gave a very fine impersonation of 
Rigoletto. Signorina Frascani, a new- 
comer, was heard to advantage in the small 
part of Maddalena. 

We recently expressed the opinion that 
Mr. Manners would do well to replace some 
of the old-fashioned operas announced in 
his first scheme, and rely upon Wagner, 
especially ‘The Flying Dutchman,’ which 
has not been heard in London for some 
time. That work was performed yesterday 
week, and although Mr. William Dever 
was far from being an ideal Dutchman, 
and Miss Fanny Moody’s Senta at times 
lacked spontaneity, the revival was interest- 
ing. The opera represents the composer at 
a stage of his career in which he was attempt- 
ing to carry out his own ideas rather than 
follow tradition; hence we find in it foot- 
steps of the past and foreshadowing of the 
future. Mr. Francis Maclennan as Erik, 
and Mr. Magrath as Daland, deserve 
favourable mention. The choral singing 
was extremely good. 








Musical Gossiy, 


M. Raovut Pueno, the French pianist, ap- 
peared at the sixth Philharmonic Concert, and 
was heard in Beethoven’s ¢ minor Concerto. 
His reading of the music was clever and ex- 
pressive ; there were no attempts to modernize 
it. M. Pugno plays as a poet, not as a 
virtuoso. At the same time we should like to 


have heard something less familiar; M. Pugno 
has on previous occasions shown us how 





admirable an interpreter he is of Mozart and 
early Beethoven. The programme included 
Dr. Cowen’s ‘Indian Rhapsody,’ produced at the 
last Hereford Festival. The thematic material 
has both character and charm, and it is ably 
developed and scored; at a second hearing, 
however, the Finale does not appear to us quite 
worthy of the two previous sections; the 
development of the thematic material is less 
spontaneous, 


Or other events during the past week we 
would mention a chamber concert given by 
Mr. D. F. Tovey and Mr. Percy Such at the 
A®olian Hall on Wednesday afternoon. The fizst 
number on the programme was a Sonata in F 
for ’cello and pianoforte by Mr. Tovey. His 
compositions have often appeared to us more 
remarkable for skill than invention. The 
sonata in question may have dry and diffuse 
moments, yet it is one of the freshest, most 
attractive of his works which we have heard, 
the middle slow movement being poetical. 


Miss Atice Winca, who has studied at the 
Royal Academy of Music, gave a concert at the 
Kolian Hall last Saturday afternoon. She sings 
with taste and expression ; through nervousness, 
however, she did not render justice to herself. 
Two songs from Shakspeare, set to music during 
the poet’s lifetime, were well rendered, the 
accompaniments to the quaint melodies, written 
by Sir F. Bridge, being played by him. The 
date of the concert, June 18th, accounts for the 
first number of the programme, an ‘Ode to 
Wellington,’ words by Margaret Herbert-Jones, 
music by a promising young composer, Mr. 
Willy Scott. 


Last Thursday a series of six performances 
by the Mermaid Society of Milton’s ‘ Comus,’ 
with Lawes’s original music, was to commence 
at Thorpe Lodge, Campden Hill, by kind per- 
mission of Capt. Norman. 


THE magnificent Angelina Goetz Library 
of orchestral scores at the Royal Academy of 
Music is now opened to the public, subject to 
the rules contained in the deed of conveyance 
to the institution. It will be open during term 
times from 10 to 1, and from 2 to 5, except 
Saturday, when admittance will only be from 
10 to 2. 


Datty lectures with musical illustrations are 
to be held, from June 28th to July 16th, at the 
Fishmongers’ Hall in connexion with the Music 
Loan Exhibition. The lecturers will be Sir 
Frederick Bridge and Sir Ernest Clarke, Doctors 
Cummings, Huntley, Markham Lee, Sawyer, 
and Henry Watson, the Rev. F. W. Galpin, 
and Messrs. Blaikley, Borland, Cobbett, Finn, 
A. H. Littleton, Prendergast, Algernon Rose, 
and T. L. Southgate. The last-named gives the 
first lecture on June 28th, his subject being 
‘The Evolution of the Pianoforte,’ with illus- 
trations on the dulcimer, clavichord, virginal, 
spinet, harpsichord, and pianoforte. The hour 
of commencement each day will be half-past 
four. 


Dr. Ricnarp Strauss celebrated the fortieth 
anniversary of his birth on the 11th of June. It 
is now twenty-three years since Hermann Levi 
produced his Symphony in D minor at Munich, 
but from that time he quickly achieved fame, 
and at the present day there is no composer 
whose music has caused so much discussion and 
called forth such divergent opinions. His intel- 
lectual power and technical skill, however, are 
universally recognized. 


Tue remains of Beethoven and Schubert were 
moved from the peaceful Wiihring Cemetery, 
Vienna, to the new Central Cemetery, and now 
we read of a similar transfer of those of the 
great waltz composer Johann Strauss and his 
friend and rival Josef Lanner. The former died 
in 1849, the latter in 1843. 





THe works announced for next season at the 
Lyric Theatre, Milan, are as follows :—Char. 


pentier’s ‘Louise,’ Ciléa’s ‘ Adriana,’ Lieon. 
cavallo’s ‘Zaza,’ Umberto Giordano’s ‘ Siberia,’ 
Filiasis ‘Manuel Menendez,’ Saint-Saéng’s 
‘Elena e Paride,’ and Amintore Galli’s new 
opera ‘ Davide.’ 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEE. 


Sun. Sunday League, 7, Queen’s Hall. 
Mon. Mr. Warren Wynne’s Vocal Kecital, 3.30, “olian Hall. 
os Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
_ English Opera, Drury Lane. 
Tvzs. Miss J. 8Stockmarr's Pianoforte Recital, 3. St. James’s Hal). 
— Mr. Wilhelm Ganz’s Concert, 3, £olian Hall. 
— Signorina Esta D'Argo’s Concert, 8, Bechstein Hall. 
~ Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
— English Opera, Drury Lane. 
Wep. Mr. John Thomas's Harp Kecital, 3, St. James's Hall. ~ 
_- Master Florizel von Keuter’s Concert 3, Queen’s Hall. 
— Miss Alice Esty’s Concert, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
— Mr. Charles Williams's Orchestral Concert, 8 50, St. James’s 
Hall. 


= Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
_ English Opera, Drury Lane 
Tuvrs. Madame Antonia Dolores’s Concert, 3.30, St. James’s Hall. 
= Philharmonic, 8, Queen’s Hall. 
— Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
— English Opera, Drury Lane. 
Fai. Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
— English Opera, Drury Lane. 
Sar. Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
— English Opera. 2.30 and 7.45, Drury Lane. 
ae London Symphony Concert, 3, Queen’s Hall. 








DRAMA 
= 
THE WEEK. 
PRINCE OF WaALEs’s. — ‘La Montansier,’ Comédie en 
Quatre Actes, dont un Prologue. Par G. A. de Caillavet, 


Robert de Flers, et Jeoffcin. 

AVENUE —‘ Antoinette Sabrier,’ en Trois Actes. Par 
Romain Coolus.—‘ Les Coteaux du Médoc,’ Comédie en Un 
Acte. Par Tristan Bernard. 

His Masesty’s.—‘ La Sorciére,’ Drameen Cing Actes, Par 
Victorien Sardou. 


Some events of secondary importance have 
taken place during the past week on the 
stages devoted to English art, but the main 
interest has been confined to French per- 
formances. A week which has witnessed 
the appearance in their recent novelties of 
artists such as Madame Bernhardt, Madame 
Réjane, M. Coquelin, and M. Tarride must 
needs stand conspicuous in histrionic annals. 
Madame Réjane, who had already exhibited 
herself in her well-known creation of Zaza, 
was earliest in the field with ‘La Mon- 
tansier,’ the first production of which at the 
Gaité, Paris, dates back only to March last. 
With herself she associated M. Coquelin, 
the original Saint-Phar. Next came, on 
Saturday at the Avenue, M. Tarride with 
‘ Antoinette Sabrier,’ by M. Romain Coolus, 
and ‘Les Coteaux du Médoc’; and on 
Monday Madame Bernhardt presented at 
His Majesty’s her marvellously picturesque 
impersonation of La Sorciére. Two of the 
novelties—and those the most ambitious, if 
not the most important—belong to the 
elaborate compositions which have been 
brought into fashion during recent years by 
M. Sardou, and have the quasi-historical 
colouring that dramatist loves to impart. 
‘La Montansier’ is not by M. Sardou; it is 
dedicated, however, to him by three zealous 
pupils, who copy with something like 
servility his later method while imparting 
to the dialogue a literary flavour of which 
their master seems to have lost the 
secret. Seldom has a sorrier heroine than 
La Montansier been selected by dramatists. 
Though known in her youth as La Belle 
Béarnaise, Margaret Brunet— to give her 
name—retained at the period when the 
action of the play begins neither youth 
nor good looks. She failed as an actress, 
and subsided into a speculator or manager. 
So far as her memory survives at all, it is 
in connexion with the multiplicity and the 
mercenariness of her amours. Circumstances 
threw her into association with Marie 
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Antoinette, and she was imprisoned in the 
Petite Force, from which she was released 
on the arrival of 10th Thermidor. That 
she escaped the scaffold was due to some 
occult patronage at which it is too late 
now to guess. Her marriage with Neuville, 
as he called himself, was, like most incidents 
in her life, a rather sordid affair. To such 
circumstances as her presence with the 
‘army of Dumouriez on the Belgian frontier, 
and such conditions as her management of 
the Théatre de la Montagne or that de la 
Loi. an effective environment was given in 
Paris. This has, however, not been trans- 
ferred to London, where the mise en scéne 
is contemptible. The interest of the 
occasion is accordingly confined to the 

erformances of Madame Réjane as La 

ontansier and M. Coquelin as Saint-Phar, 
an actor with one or two traits of Cyrano. 
The former has the requisite désinvolture, 
and the latter has abundance of colour. 
A speech on the influence of the actor’s 
art assigned M. Coquelin is the best 
thing in the play, and was splendidly 
delivered. 

Immeasurably superior was the general 
performance at the Avenue, given by 
M. Tarride, Mile. Marthe Regnier, Mlle. 
Dorziat, and a contingent of the Vaudeville 
and other theatres. While Madame Réjane 
treated her public with a contempt perhaps 
merited by its subserviency and servility, 
beginning late and occupying a preposterous 
time in the waits, the management of the 
Avenue was exact, and even punctilious, in 
the provision of every requirement. The 
company seems bent, indeed, on supplying 
exactly what the intellectual portion of the 
English public wants—the latest products 
of the French drama given as they are seen 
in Paris, with an adequate and illuminative 
mise en scene and a competent and well- 
trained company. 

Produced last autumn at the Vaudeville, 
with Madame Réjane as the heroine, 
‘Antoinette Sabrier’ is the latest, and on 
the whole the best, drama of M. Romain 
Coolus, a dramatist who shows no sign of 
his apprenticeship to the ¢hédtre libre except 
a certain tendency to gloom. Like most of 
its author’s best-known works, it is a study 
of sexual or conjugal ethics. Having 
married a man in whom she has a certain 
measure of interest without a spark of 
affection, Antoinette, freely expressing her 
eontempt for the women who pollute the 
domestic hearth, declares her intention, if 
ever she meets the man of her dreams, to 
link forthwith her fate with his. The man 
in question arrives, and she is dressed to 
accompany him when her husband arrives, 
ruined, dishonoured, criminal. Too loyal 
to desert him at such a moment, she retards 
her intended elopement. Sporting with fire 
is, however, proverbially dangerous, and 
Antoinette finds herself before long doing 
the thing she most deprecates and despises, 
and allowing her husband’s house to be the 
scene of her illicit pleasures. The mingled 
squeamishness and unscrupulousness of her 
proceedings bring about her husband’s 
suicide, and should darken with gloom her 
own subsequent life and that of her lover. 
A mere outline is here given of a portion of 
a story which is of relentless morality, and 
is startling only in the openness with which 
every one treats adultery as the natural 





occupation of life. M. Tarride gave a 
magnificent performance of the husband. 
Without possessing, perhaps, sufficient 
personal allurement for the character, Mlle. 
Dorziat showed as the heroine her possession 
of fine perceptions and an admirable method. 
The general performance was pleasing. 

‘Les Coteaux du Médoc’ is a mirthful 
and rather saucy little piece, which was 
admirably interpreted by M. Tarride and 
Mile. Marthe Regnier. 

Of M. Sardou’s huge compilations ‘La 
Sorciére’ is one of the most powerful. 
Without being in any respect a work of 
genius or inspiration, without even carrying 
with it conviction that its action is sus- 
tainedly conceivable, it supplies a series 
of strongly melodramatic situations, and 
furnishes Madame Bernhardt with splendid 
opportunities. This is apparently all the 
author has sought to do, and though a respect- 
able amount of erudition is displayed, there 
is no effort at verisimilitude. It is to some 
extent a dreamland into which we are intro- 
duced, and when we see Zoraya wandering 
at night by the Alcantara bridge, and hack- 
ing with a short bright scimitar at the wild 
flowers that fill the air with perfume, we 
think of Christabel, and feel it 


frightful there to see 
A lady so richly clad as she— 
Beautiful exceedingly. 


It is only afterwards we recall that the 
richest moonlight of Toledo will not open 
the closed petals, or draw out the scent of 
any except the night-blooming flowers. 
This criticism would be ungracious as well 
as trivial did it not indicate the chief fault 
in the method of M. Sardou, who is always 
clever and never exact. M. Sardou has 
tried to give us a new Esmeralda and Capt. 
Phoobus, and has failed. His work is not 
therefor inconsiderable. As _ interpreted 
by Madame Bernhardt and M. Decoour, the 
loves of Zoraya and Don Enrique de 
Palacios make strong appeal. In favour of 
Madame Bernhardt it must be remembered 
that while a rival in popularity delights in 
showing us those feminine aspects which 
we are most anxious to forget, she herself 
presents womanhood generally in its purest, 
most imaginative, and ideal aspects. In 
one Zoraya or one Melissinde (‘ La Princesse 
Lointaine’), one Jeanne d’Arc or one Cléo- 
pitre even, though this was scarcely a com- 
plete success, we find pleasanter and sweeter 
memories than in ‘‘a wilderness” of Zazas 
and Montansiers. Madame Bernhardt played 
admirably throughout, and in the scene of 
torture in the Inquisition rose to her full 
histrionic stature. M. Max gave a powerful 
representation of Cardinal Ximenes, and 
the general interpretation was fine. 








THE ‘ALCESTIS’ AT BRADFIELD. 


WE duly witnessed the last Bradfield play, 
the ‘Agamemnon,’ in 1900, and we were 
present at the first of the performances given 
this week of the ‘ Alcestis,’ The charm of the 
open air was notable (a mixture of light cloud and 
sudden sun); the arrangements for guests were 
as complete as those of Admetus ; and the play 
as a whole surpassed the earlier performance, 
having been evidently the subject of great care 
in rehearsal and the choice of players. At no time 
was there that palpable loss of continuity in the 
action which is the bane of amateurs. One 





does not need to read Browning’s unwarrantable 


glorification of Heracles, or Dr. Verrall’s 
brilliant attack on the deficiencies of the story 
as a plain, heroic legend, to be struck with 
the unsatisfactory effect produced by the 
part of Admetus. His angry wrangle with his 
father in the presence of his wife’s corpse, 
and the jejune scene of his recognition of her 
when she returns, alike jar painfully on a 
cultivated modern taste. This was, we think, 
clear from the representation, though we do not 
imply that the present Admetus (E. L. Scott) 
was incompetent. On the contrary, in a caste 
which maintained a remarkable level of capa- 
bility and personal appearance, he was perhaps 
the best of the actors. With a fine presence, 
he did his best to carry conviction for his 
sentiments, and his byplay was good in the 
extraordinary scene with his father (H. G. 
Wace). 

Alcestis (H. W. H. Richards) managed with 
considerable skill to look best on her return to 
life. She was dignified, though we thought her 
movements immediately before her cry of ov 
oGévw roai were a little too vigorous to suggest 
collapse. Still after this collapse she has to 
make a long speech, which would probably be 
broken up with pauses by an experienced actor. 
A similar last oration is put into the mouth of 
John of Gaunt, whose vigour when we last saw 
him on the London stage seemed more remark- 
able than veracious. Alcestis, carried round 
on her bier, with all the trappings of woe 
and mourners in her train, seemed more 
English than Greek ; but the scene did touch 
and move the spectator, and justified the per- 
formance. The part of Alcestis, at any rate, 
fully satisfies modern ideas of pathos, and with 
her we are free from the haunting suspicion that 
Euripides is trying to deal both with heroic 
legend and his own times, and is not more suc- 
cessful than most people who attempt to do two 
things at once. The verse was on the whole 
given with intelligence and clearness, and 
must always have been, one would think, 
easier to follow than that of Xschylus or 
Sophocles. Its extraordinary simplicity, com- 
pared with the ornament of the one master and 
the subtle latent suggestions of the other, is 
a little disconcerting, almost suggesting the 
absurd suspicion that it is not good Greek. 

The chorus moved well, the leader (J. F. H. 
Templer) having a good voice. Occasionally 
they seemed a little put out by the uncertainty 
of the musical accompaniment. As usual, the 
music was provided by copies of ancient instru- 
ments, but the strings were not strong enough. 
Greek music being, so far as it can be repro- 
duced—and the whole subject is difficult to 
unravel — admittedly ineffective, we think it 
would be worth while to have modern 
implements of music which would adequately 


support the chorus, even though this 
involved the loss of Greek appearances 
among the musicians. This course is 


adopted at Cambridge, and the gain to the 
chorus, which is otherwise apt to drag, seems 
of more value than the detail of verisimilitude. 
As it was, the old men seemed to sing best 
when unaccompanied. A subdued chorus of 
nature’s making was provided by the birds, and 
one bird in particular flew out of the halls of 
Admetus as if it were the soul of the mistress 
who was leaving it. However, the musicians 
might, without changing their position, conceal 
modern instruments behind a bower of greenery, 
which would allow of the passage of sound. 
Heracles (H. A. Robinson), who boasted the 
crudest of red wigs, a club lent by Mr. F.C. 
Selous, and the stout legs which are traditionally 
seen in Falstaff, was frankly a comic character, 
but made a creditable appearance when he 
returned to sobriety in the last scene. He made 
a long pause before his advice to Admetus to 
look after guests, and delivered the line and 
a half as an afterthought. Admetus satisfied 
modern sentiment by his thorough embrace 
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of his wife. But the audience foolishly 
applauded before the play was over. The 
general effect of the dresses was very creditable 
to the boys. Death (T. J. Simcox) had a 
suitably sinister motion, and the serving-woman 
(G. G. Wornum) deserves a word of praise. 








Bramatic Gossiy, 


‘Tae Finisainc Scoot,’ by Mr. Max 
Pemberton, produced on the 16th inst, at 
Wyndham’s Theatre, is an agreeable and rather 
fantastic piece in the line of the ‘ Adventure 
of Lady Ursula’ of Anthony Hope. Its chief 
aim is to show Miss Annie Hughes in what is 
known as a breeches part. An opportunity is 
also afforded to Mr. Barnes to present a species 
of modernized Sir Anthony Absolute, while 
Mr. Ben Webster is a staid and responsible 
Jack Absolute. Among the scenes presented 
are an interrupted wedding at Gretna Green, 
in which the characters by their deliberation 
court their own defeat, a dancing lesson in a 
feminine boarding school, and some military 
revels in York barracks, 


‘A Lesson 1n Harmony,’ by Mr. Alfred 
Austin, produced on Thursday in last week at 
the Garrick Theatre, is a primitive and inoffensive 
little piece, in which Mr. Arthur Bourchier plays 
with some unction the friend and adviser of a 
young married couple who are experiencing 
the first approach to indifference and misunder- 
standing. 


THE revival at the New Theatre of Mr. 
Jones’s brilliant comedy ‘The Liars,’ with a 
cast comprising about half the original exponents 
of the piece, is the last in which Sir Charles 
Wyndham will participate. It shows the durable 
quality of the piece. 


On Saturday Mr. Forbes Robertson repro- 
duced at the Duke of York’s ‘Mice and Men,’ 
with a cast differing from that previously 
assigned it. This revival also seems judicious. 


*Exectra,’ by Sefior Paul Galdos, which has 
created a profound sensation in Spain, has 
been given with conspicuous success at the 
Porte Saint-Martin. It causes much political 
controversy, however, varied by occasional out- 
breaks which necessitate an augmented supply 
of police. 


*A STRANGER IN A Strrance Lanp’ is the 
title of a farcical comedy which has been im- 
ported from America by Mr. C. W. Somerset, 
and produced at Brighton with a view to its 
transference to London in the autumn. 


Mr. Micsart Morrton’s rendering of ‘La 
Montansier’ will be produced by Miss Lena 
Ashwell in the country during the autumn. 
Miss Ashwell will herself play La Montansier, 
and has engaged Mr. Charles Groves for M. 
Coquelin’s part of Saint-Phar. 


‘THe WarP AND THE Woor,’ by Mrs. Alfred 
Lyttelton, given on the 6th inst. by Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell at the Camden Theatre, is 
to be transferred on Monday to the Vaudeville. 


Tue Brussels Triennial Prize for the best 
drama in Flemish has been awarded unani- 
mously to Raphael Verhulst for his play ‘ Jesus 
the Nazarene,’ for which he had already 
obtained a similar prize in Antwerp. 








MISCELLANEA 


—-~e—- 


THE DATE OF WYCLIFFH’S DOCTORATE OF 
DIVINITY. 


In a note printed in the Atheneum of April 9th 
(p. 466), Prof. Tout corrects a slip made by 
Dr. Rashdall in his ‘Dictionary’ article on 
Wycliffe. Dr. Rashdall, in referring to a 
letter of Gregory XI, of 7 Kal. Jan. anno 3 





(December 26th, 1373, ‘ Calendar of Papal 
Letters,’ iv. 193), writes ‘‘ January, 1373,” 
and remarks that 


“the same document supplies a date hitherto 
much wanted in Wycliffe’s career, showing that he 
had only just become a Doctor of Theology. He 
must have taken that degree in 1372,” 


After giving the correct date, Prof. Tout 

uotes a passage from the document in the 
Silenien, and says, ‘‘It follows from this 
that Wycliffe was not yet Master or Doctor of 
Divinity at the very end of 1373.” Not only, 
however, does the document show that Wycliffe 
was D.D. at the very end of 1373, by addressing 
him with the title of ‘‘ Master of Theology,” but 
it also supplies an anterior limit for the date at 
which he took the degree. The Pope, in fact, 
states that he lately granted Wycliffe letters of 
provision of a canonry, &c., in Lincoln, and 
informs us that it was after the date of those 
letters that he became Master. Wycliffe did not, 
then, become D.D., as Prof. Tout concludes, 
‘* between December 26th, 1373, and July 26th, 
1374—that is to say, in all probability in the 
first half of 1374,” but before December 26th, 
1373, and after the date of the provision in 
question. The extreme limits are, consequently, 
January 5th, 1371 (the date of Gregory XI.’s 
coronation), and December 26th, 1373. Any 
closer approximation to the date of the missing 
provision (doubtless the same as the provision 
mentioned by Loserth, see Dr. Rashdall’s 
article), and thereby to the date of the doctorate, 
must at present be a matter of conjecture, such 
as the following. 


At the death of Urban V., on December 19th, 
1370, Wycliffe, if not at the University, had been 
there recently in virtue of his bishop’s licence. 
It is, therefore, highly probable that, just as 
his name had figured in the University roll 
signed by Urban V. on November 24th, 1362 
(not 1361, as in Dr. Rashdall’s article), so it 
would figure in the roll prepared for presenta- 
tion to Gregory XI. An interval of seventy- 
three days had elapsed between the death of 
Innocent VI. and the signature by Urban V., 
and, allowing a like interval, the new roll would 
be signed by Gregory XI. circa March 2nd, 
1371. If, then, this be taken as the date of the 
provision stated in the document of Decem- 
ber 26th, 1373, to have been lately granted by 
the Pope, it follows that Wycliffe became 
Licentiate of Theology ‘‘cito” after circa 
March 2nd, 1371. To this must be added, in 
order to arrive at a date for the doctorate, the 
interval represented by the Pope’s ‘‘ demum”— 
that is to say, the normal interval between 
receiving the licence and incepting as Master 
in the Faculty of Theology at Oxford. The 
interval was usually short, and the custom of 
incepting at the annuai ‘* Act ” inJune may well 
be as ancient as Wycliffe’s time, in which case he 
would naturally incept as Master in June, 1371. 

I may add that the two Papal documents 
referred to—the petition to Urban V. and the 
grant by Gregory XI.—have been published in 
extenso in the English Historical Review, vol. xv. 
(July, 1900), pp. 529-30. J. A. Twemtow. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—A. W.—H. P.—N. B.—received. 
T. H.—Many thanks, 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 





ErratTuM.—P. 776, col. 2,1.19 from bottom, for “ Hippo- 
lyta” read Phedra. 
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NEW BOOKS. 
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BOHN’S LIBRARIES.—New Volume, 


Post 8vo, with numerous Illustrations and 
Facsimiles, 3s. éd. 


SHAKESPEARE DOCUMENTS. A 


Chronological Catalogue of Extant Evidence relating to 
the Life and Works of William Shakespeare. Collated 
and Chronologically arranged by D H. LAMBERT, B.4 
formerly Member of the New Shakspere Society and 
Honorary Member of the New York Shakspere Society, 


VARIORUM EDITION OF BEAUMONT 
AND FLETCHER. 
NOW RBADY. Vol. I. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


WORKS OF 
FRANCIS BEAUMONT AND 
JOHN FLETCHER. 


Variorum Edition. Edited by A. H. BULLEN. Vol. I, 
containing The MAID’S TRAGKDY and PHILASTER, 
Edited by P. A. DANIKL—A KING and NO KING. a 
SCORNFUL LADY, and The CUSTOM of the COUNTRY, 
Edited by R. WARWICK BOND. 8vo, with Portrait of 
Beaumont from the Painting at Knole Park, and Facsimiles 
of Early Title-Pages. (Vol. 11. in the press. 
*,* This Edition is to be completed in Twelve Volumes, 
and the last Volume will contain Memoirs, Excursuses, &c., 
— A. H. BULLEN, under whose general direction the 
ition has been planned. To each Play are prefixed Lists 
of Original Editions, Notes on the Date of Composition, 
Notes on the State of the Text, the Argument, the Source 
of the Plot, and Theatrical History. 
* This edition is entitled to a warm welcome, and is admir- 
able in typographical as in other respects.” — Atheneum, 
“Is likely to bold the field for many a day.’’—Guardian, 


PART IV. NOW RBADY, large post 4to, 9s. net. 


CORPUS POETARUM LATINO- 


RUM, a se aliisque denuo recognitorum et brevi lec- 
tionum varietate instructorum, edidit JOHANNES 
PERCIVAL POSTGATH. 

Fasc. IV in quo continentur Calpurnius Siculus, Colu- 
mella, Silius Italicus, Statius. Edited by J. P. POSTGATE, 
HEINRICH SCHENKL,W. C. SUMMERS, A. S. WILKINS, 
and G. A. DAVIES. 


THE CHISWICK LIBRARY OF NOBLE 
WRITERS.—New Vol. 


cap. folio, 27. 2s. net. 


The GOLDEN ASS of APULEIUS, 


Translated from the Latin by WILLIAM ADLINGTON, 
Reprinted from the First Edition (1564). With Deco- 
rated Frontispiece and Title-Page by W. L. BRUCK- 
MAN. 200 Copies only for Sale in Great Britain. 
** The edition is irreproachable textually as well as in the 
matter of printing and production.”—Standard, 





POCKET BOOK CLASSICS. 
Printed on Thin Paper, small imperial 32mo. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


CALVERLEY’S VERSES, TRANS- 


LATIONS, and FLY LEAVES. 2s. éd. net. 





BELL’S MINIATURE SERIES OF 
PAINTERS. 
NEW VOLUME. 


Pott 8vo, with 8 Illustrations, 1s. net, or bound in leather, 
with Photogravure Frontispiece, 2s. net. 


WHISTLER. By Mrs. Arthur Bell. 


THE YORK LIBRARY 


A New Series of Reprints on Thin Paper. 
Small 8vo, 2s. net in cloth, and 3s. net in 
leather. 


COLERIDGE'S AIDS to REFLEC- 


ION, and The CONFESSIONS of an INQUIRING 
SPIRIT. 


MOTLEY’S RISE of the DUTCH 


REPUBLIC. With a Biographical Introduction by 
MONCURE D. CONWAY. 83 vols. 


BURNEY’S EVELINA. Edited, 


with an Introduction and Notes, by ANNIE RAINE 
ELLIS. 


EMERSON’S WORKS. A New Eii- 


tion, with the Text R-vised and Collated by GEORGE 
SAMPSON. In 4 vols. Vol. I., containing ESSAYS 
and REPRESENTATIVE MEN. 


Others to follow, 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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“MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON MANCHURIA. 
MANCHU AND MUSCOVITE. 
By B. L. PUTNAM WEALE. 

Being Letters from Manchuria written during the Autumn of 1903. 


With an historical sketch entitled, ‘ Prologue to the Crisis,’ giving a complete account of the Manchurian Frontiers from the earliest days and the 
growth and final meeting of the Russian and Chinese Empires in the Amur regions, 














With Map and Illustrations. 8vo, 10s. net. [Ready next Tuesday. 
WAR and NEUTRALITY in the FAR EAST. By T. J. Lawrence, M.A. LL.D., Author of ‘ The 
Principles of International Law.’ Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. [ Tuesday. 


MR. SAVAGE LANDOR’S NEW BOOK ON THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 
The GEMS of the EAST. Sixteen Thousand Miles of Research Travel among Wild and Tame 


Tribes of Enchanting Islands. By A. HENRY SAVAGE LANDOR. With Illustrations, Diagrams, Plans, and Map by the Author. In 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo, 30s. net. 
ST, JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“‘Iit is needless to say that Mr. Landor’s journeyings were adventurous in the extreme. We must leave him to give his own 
account to the large number of readers whom these bright, unconventional volumes will enable to share their excitement without their perils,” 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON ANTHROPOLOGY. 
The NORTHERN TRIBES of CENTRAL AUSTRALIA. By Baldwin Spencer, M.A. F.R.S., 


Professor of Biology in the University of Melbourne, and F. J, GILLEN, Sub-Protector of the Aborigines, Authors of ‘ The Native Tribes of Centrak 
Australia,’ With numerous Illustrations, 8vo, 21s. net. [ Tuesday. 





THREE NOTABLE SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE CROSSING. THE QUEEN'S QUAIR; 


By WINSTON CHURCHILI, Or, the Six Years’ Tragedy. 
Author of ‘ The Crisis,’ ‘ Richard Carvel,’ &c. By MAURICE HEWLETT. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Full of the glow and glamour of romance, 


RULERS OF KINGS. rich in incident and detail, fascinating in style and characterization......, 


Mr. Hewlett carries the reader with him from page to page, from incident to 








By GERTRUDE ATHERTON. | incident, intent, breathless, and fascinated.” 
SECOND manasa, = ADDITIONAL THE DIVERSIONS OF A THE LIFE OF 
LETTERS. | 


THE LETTERS OF | MUSIC-LOVER. THE MARQUIS OF 
CHARLES LAMB. | By C. L. GRAVES, DALHOUSIE, K.T. 





Newly Arranged, with Additions. Edited, with | Extra crown 8yvo, 6s. net. By Sir WILLIAM LEE-WARNER, K.C.S.I1. 
Introduction and Notes, by the late ALFRED | 
AINGER. 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 8s. net. | GLOBE.—“ The book will appeal irresistibly to | With Portraits and Maps. 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. net.. 
[Eversley Series, all lovers of music and of fun,” 
JULY NUMBERS READY ON TUESDAY. BY CANON HENSLEY HENSON. 
b 
MACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE. The VALUE of the BIBLE, and other Sermons. 


(1902-4). With a Letter to the Lord Bishop of London. By H. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE HENSLEY HENSON, B.D., Canon of Westminster. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d, ANGUS LECTURES, 1903. 
The JULY Number contains :— 
MANCHURIA. By James W. Davidson, U.S. Consul at Antung. Illustrated. The CHRISTIAN IDEA of ATONEMENT. 
RUSSIA in WAR-TIMB. Recollections by Andrew D. White, Lectures delivered at Regent’s Park College in 1903. By T. VINCENT 
The MAGNA CHARTER of JAPAN. By Baron Kentaro Kaneko, one of the Four Authors TYMMs, D.D., St. Andrews, Principal of Rawdon College. Crown 8vo, 
of the Japanese Constitution. 73. 6d 9 Rebs OU. 9 


The CENTENARY of HAWTHORNE. By Theodore T. Munger. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. The FAITH of a CHRISTIAN. By a Disciple.. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
ST. NICHOLAS. ; 
—- MACMILLAN’S EDITION OF THACKERAY.—New Vol. 


The JULY Number contains :— 


KIBUN DAIZIN;; or, From Shark-boy to Merchant Prince. By Gensai Murai. TRAVELS in LONDON . LE TTERS to a 


HOW TWO DOROTHYS RAN AWAY from the BRITISH. By Katharine Olds Hamilton. : : : 
NATURE and SCIENCE for YOUNG FOLKS. Illustrated. YOUNG MAN about TOWN, and other Contributions to Punch. Witb 


And numerous other Stories for the Young. Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limtrep, London. 
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MESSRS. LUZAC & CO’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. — 


——)8 
JUST READY, royal 8vo, cloth, 21s, net. 


A HISTORY OF OTTOMAN 
POETRY.—Vol. III. 


By the late E. M. GIBB, M.R.A.S. 
Edited by EDWARD G. BROWNE, M.A. M.B. 


This important work will be completed in 6 vols., 
three of which have now appeared. 





ZUZAC’S SEMITIC TEXT AND TRANSLA- 
TION SERIES.—Vol. XV. 


8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 
THE DEVILS AND EVIL 
SPIRITS OF BABYLONIA. 


Being Babylonian and Assyrian Incantations against 
the Demons, Ghouls, Vampires, Hobgoblins, Ghosts, 
and kindred Evil Spirits which attack Mankind. 


By R. CAMPBELL THOMPSON, M.A. 


Vol. Il. FEVER SICKNESS 
AND HEADACHE. 


8vo, cloth, 3s. net. 


WU WEI. 
A Phantasy based on the Philosophy of 
Lao-Tse. 
Translated from the Dutch of HENRI BOREL. 
By MEREDRITH IANSON. 


Lenten : 
LUZAC & CO. 46, Great Russell Street, W.C. 
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THE NEXC NUMBER, TO BE PUBLISHED ON JULY 1, WILL 
CONTAIN ARTICLES ON— 


THE FAILURE OF THE CHURCH. 
By Viscount MOUNTMORRES. 


THE CONSCRIPTION REPORT. 
By Major-General Sir ALFRED TURNER. 


THE THEORY OF PROTECTION. 
By Major LEONARD DARWIN. 


THE TRUE MEANING OF OCCULTISM. 
By A. P. SINNETI. 
And others of Interest. 


GIVE EARLY ORDERS TO YOUR NEWSAGENT. 





Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 





Ready. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 10s. 6d. net. 


Ss Ww I M M I N G. 


With List of Books Published in 
English, German, French, and other Zuropean L 


WHAT IS 


“PRINTERS PIB”? 


Everybody last year asked what was meant by ‘“ PRINTERS 
PIE.” It was a queer title, and to-day it represents the second issue 
of a delightful Publication NOW READY, the proceeds going to the 
Printers’ Pension Corporation. It is unlike anything else. It contains 
STORIES, SONGS, and PICTURES provided gratuitously by Writers 


and Artists whose names are Household Words. 


“PRINTERS PIE” 


CONTAINS CONTRIBUTIONS BY 


WM. LE QUEUX. 
G. R. SIMS. 
CUTCLIFFE-HYNE 
PETT RIDGE. 

C. DANA GIBSON. 
ANDREW LANG. 





OUIDA. 

SARAH GRAND. 

M. E. BRADDON. 
KATHARINE TYNAN. 
DUKE OF ARGYLL. 
ALFRED AUSTIN. 
THOMAS HARDY. AUSTIN DOBSON. 
J. K. JEROME. And many others. 


THE MOST REMARKABLE SHILLIN oe 
EVER PUBLISHED. 
_ON SALE AT ALL BOOKSTALLS AND NEWSAGENTS’. 








ATIONAL PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 


OGICAL"STANDARDIZATION of HEADINGS 
4 of STUDENTS’ NOTES, and CIRCULATION of COPIES, a 
heel co oggge > resource for learning. Pi on P d 








J. ceca _ of Logical Index to the Jimes since 1885), 32, —_ (1806. 
Charing Cross, 8. W. . FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Z Accumulated Fund over . £5,900,008 
AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’ Paid in Claims more than ... ++» £12,000,000 
PROFITS. 


A NEW NOVEL. 
These are divided every five years solely amongst the 


Assured ; already divided to 1902, £6,160,000. 
ENDOWMENT-ASSURANCE 

Policies are issued, combining Life Assurance at minimum 

cost with provision for old age, and are singularly advan- 

tageous. 


Pp FIDE of C LA Y. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘GRORGE SAVILE,’ 
‘GLAMOUR,’ &c. 
ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary. 
LEWIS F. HOVIL, Assistant Actuary. 
48, Gracechurch Street, London, H.C. 
Applications for Agencies invited, 


Large crown 8vo, 241 pp. 6s. 


“A powerfully written novel.”—Outlo.k. 








SECOND IMPRESSION. THE 
BETTESWORTH BOOK, LIVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE 


7 HE 
Talks with a Surrey Peasant. 
By GEORGE BOURNE. 5s. net. INSURANCE COMPANY 
Total Invested Funds................£10,401, 149. 


‘A unique human document.’ "—Daily Sircing one 
“Or the school of George Borro#.’’—Daily News. 
ee FIRE. _LIFE. ENDOWMENTS. = ANNUITIES. 

For the Quinquennium ended December 31, 1903, the large Rever- 

| sionary Bonus of 35s. per cent. per annum was again declared on 

Sums Assured under the Participating Tables of the Prospectus, 

and provision made for Intermediate Bonuses during the present 

Quinguennium. 


PLAYS FOR AMATEURS. 
pomMeEstTic EXPERIMENTS, 
And other Plays. 

By I. BE. M. AITKEN. f£quare 16mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

“ Entertaining bits of fashionable fooling.’’—Scoisman. 

“ bright and amusing short plays.’ — Queen. 


Lamley & Co. Exhibition Road, S.W. 1, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; CORNHILL, LONDON. 





And Critical Remarks on the Theory and Practice of 
SWIMMING AND RESUSCITATION. 
Biography, History, and Bibliography. 

With 126 Illustrations. 


By RALPH THOMAS. 


London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Limited, 
House, Fetter Lane, E.C. > See 


HE HOUSE of LORDS on the CHANTREY 
BEQUEST; the Kingsway Underground Tramway; Holiday 
Sketches ; Presentation of Royal Gold Medal, Institute of Architects 
(with Portrait of M. Choisy); New Offices for Liverpool, London and 
Globe Insurance Co. ; the Church of Asfeld, Ardennes; the Elks Ciub, 
Colorado Springs, USA A.; oe (Student's Column), &c—See the 
RBULLDER of June 25 (4d ; by post. 4jd.) Through any Newsagent, or 
-direct from the Publisher of the Bui fer, Oatherine Street, London, W.C. 











N O8WicH UNION FIRE OFFICE, 
Founded 1797 
HEAD OFFICE: NORWICH—Surrey Street. 
bs ory ngs E.C. 4,22. »72, ee een | 
St. James’s Branch ries 
LONDON orcas { 195, Piccadilly, W.; 81, Edgware Road, W. 
1, Victoria Street, 8.W. 
Claims Paid ......cscesceeeseecces £18,065,000 
Applications for Agencies invited. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
ACCIDENT AND DISEASE 


(SMALL POX, SCAKLET FEVER, TYPHOID, DIPHTHERIA, 
APPENDICITIS, &c.) 


BURGLARY AND FIDELITY INSURANCE, 


AILWAY FAasenenae 1 ASSURANCE CO. 
RBetablished LAIMS PAID £4,600,000. 





INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
The best remedy for 
a ef the STOMACH, 
HEADACHE, 
d INDIGESTION, 


An 
And Safest Aperient for Delicate Constivutions, 
Children, and In 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA 


See. 
GoU 





@, CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


or 


In square crown 8vVo size, printed on antique paper, with 
rough edges, suitably bound in art cloth and fully illus- 
trated, price 5s. net. 


SIX LECTURES on PAINTING. 


Delivered to the Students of the Royal Academy of 
Arts in January, 1901. By GEORGE CLAUSEN, 
A.R.A. R.W.S. 

The following are the subjects treated of— 
SOME EARLY PAINTERS—ON LIGHTING AND 
ARRANGEMENT—ON COLOUR —TITIAN, Mage 


AIR PAINTING—ON REALISM AND IMPRKSSIONISM, 

*,* The Volume is illustrated by many reproductions of cele- 
brated pictures by representative Masters, and two pen-and-ink 
sketches by the Author, 

“We should doubt whether, since the days of Reynolds’s 
memorable discourses, the students in the Royal Academy 
schools have ever listened to such stimulating and helpful 
guidance as Mr. Clausen has provided in these lectures.” 

Athenaeum, 

“No student should be without them, and some of the 
elder members of the Royal Academy could do worse than 
try to understand them.”— Academy. 


AN INTERESTING GENEALOGICAL WORK. 


Large 8vo, printed in tasteful manner and suitably bound, 
price 7s. 6d. 


A LIST of EMIGRANT 


MINISTERS to AMERICA, 1490-1811. For the Use 
of the Genealogist, Biographer, Topographer, and 
Church Historian. Compiled, with Notes, by GERALD 
FOTHERGILL. 

The author of ‘A List of Emigrant Ministers to America’ 
has made a compilation of over twelve hundred names of 
ministers and schoolmasters who received the King’s 
Bounty of twenty pounds towards the cost of their passage 


In feap. 8vo, parchment cover, price 2s. 6d. 


The EPIC of the MIDDLE AGES. 


A simple Account of the ‘ Divina Commedia’ by “A 
LOVER OF DANTE.” 


In demy 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d.; roxburghe, hand-made 
paper, 10s. 6d. net; large paper, 1/. 11s. 6d. net. 
NOW READY. —THE FIFTEENTH VOLUME OF 


The Topographical Section of the 


GENTLEMAN’S 
MAGAZINE LIBRARY. 


Edited by G. LAURENCE GOMME, F.S.A. 
CONTAINING 


LONDON—Vol. I. The CITY. 


*,.* The LONDON SECTION of the GENTLEMAN’S 
MAGAZINE LIBRARY will be comprised in 3 vols. witha 
very full Index and will complete the whole work. 

The TOPOGRAPHICAL SKCTION of the GENTLE- 
MAN’S LIBRARY, complete in 17 volumes, contains a mass 
of valuable information concerning the counties of England, 
which is of the greatest interest to Residents, Topographers, 
Antiquaries, and others. 

NOW READY, in imperial 8vo, tastefully printed, hand- 
somely bound in crimson cloth, with copious index, 
price 15s. 

THE SEVENTH VOLUME OF THE 


GENEALOGICAL MAGAZINE. 


A Journal of Family History, Heraldry, and Pedigrees. 
Bound Vols. I. to VI. can still be obtained. 


NOW READY, in crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, 
gilt top, 40s. net to Subscribers. 
THE FOURTH VOLUME OF THE 


HISTORY of WEXFORD. 


The History of Duncannon Fort, Fethard, Kilologan, 
Houseland Portersgate, Redmond’s, now Loftus Hall, 
Galgystown, Hook, Slade, Baganbun and Bannow. Being 
the fourth instalment of the History of that County 
now in progress. Compiled from Ancient Records, the 
State Papers, and many hitherto Unpublished Docu- 
ments. Edited by PHILIP HERBERT HORE, late 
of Pole-Hore, County Wexford, Member of the Royal 
Irish Academy, Member of the Royal Society of Anti- 
quaries of Ireland, &c. 


NEW NOVEL. 
In crown &vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 6s. 


The VICAR’S MISTAKE. By 


H. HARGREAVES. 


London: 
ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, E.C, 





HARPER'S 
MAGAZINE 


FOR JULY 
Contains an Instalment of 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD'S 
NEW NOVEL, 


And among other Contributions :— 


The BEGINNINGS of SCIENCE. 
Dr. H. 8, WILLIAMS. 


The SPIRIT of the WEST. 
H. L, NELSON. 


MRS. NOAH’S ARK. 


GELETT BURGESS, 


The WIZARD’S TOUCH. 
ALICE BROWN. 


A BRETON SHRINE. 
THOMAS A. JANVIER. 


AMERICAN SATIRES. 
BRANDER MATTHEWS. 


ROMAN MAY. ARTHUR SYMONS. 


HARPER'S 
MAGAZINE. 


Price ONE SHILLING. 





THE PAN-GERMANIC 
DOCTRINE. 


A Study of German Political Aims and 
Aspirations. 


Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


** Englishmen are inclined to minimize the importance of 
the Pan-Germanic movement. This is a seriouserror. That 
the national policy of the empire will be largely planned on 
the lines of Pan-German aspirstions is a fact that can 
hardly be doubted or denied.”—Datly Telegraph. 


THE FALL OF FEUDALISM 
IN IRELAND. 


By MICHAEL DAVITT.—Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

“ Hssential to all students of Irish history and of modern 
British parliamentary politics.” — Atheneum, 

‘The most interesting book that has been written about 
Ireland in modern times.”— Manchester Guardian. 

‘*A book that counts....,. Mr. Davitt could not fail to be 
interesting in writing the history of the Irish land move- 
ment.”— Westminster Gazette. 

‘* Bound to set many people talking and writing.” 

Morning Post. 

‘* A valuable chapter of history, and the fascinating story 

of a great epoch.”—JUSTIN McCarTHy in Daily Chronicle, 


NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION. 
THE GIVERS. 
MARY E. WILKINS. 


THE BYWAYS OF BRAITHE. 


FRANCES POWELL. 


THE LIGHT OF THE STAR. 


HAMLIN GARLAND. 


THE HAND OF LEONORE. 
H. NOEL WILLIAMS. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, London and New York, 





A VITAL BOOK 
. 
A VITAL TOPIC. 


DR. EMIL REICH’S 
IMPORTANT WORK. 


SUCCESS. 
AMONG NATIONS. 


BY. . 


Dr. EMIL REICH. 


Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.— It is no mean task 
Dr. Emil Reich has set himself in this work—to 
trace out the causes of national greatness, and 
discover by the application of rigorous scientific. 
methods those national traits of character which 
have made some people prominent and successful 
and arrested others on the path of progress and 
upward development...... He ranges over the whole 
field of history, ancient and modern ; he passes in 
review the great nations of the ancient and later 
world which have attained success — political, 
economic, religious, artistic, and intellectual ; 
gives us in full the special circumstances under 
which they severally gained pre-eminence, dwells 
on the racial and national traits of each...... Dr. 
Reich’s book contains a vast mass of information 
bearing on the historic rise, the intellectual and 
economic development of the great nationalities of 
the world, gathered and arranged with all the 
thoroughness, order, and method characteristic of 
the German school to which the author really 
belongs. His appreciations of national idiosyn- 
cracies are generally sound, and he writes with an 
utter absence of bias and prejudice throughout.” 


SUCCESS 
AMONG NATIONS. 


DAILY CHRONICLF.—“ May be described 
as a work of magnificent audacity. It is a con- 
tribution to the psychological view of history that 
Dr. Reich gives us. ‘It consists in a study both 
of numerous books and historic sources, and of 
about a dozen highly differentiated modern nations, 
each in its own country.’ It is no disparagement 
to his book-learning to say that it is this varied 
experience of life in so many lands that gives the- 
peculiar interest and value to the work. His rapid 
sketch of the ancient civilizations of Egypt, 
Babylon, Carthage, China, Mexico, Peru, taken as 
types of ‘ economic success,’ exhibits States ‘whose 
opulence has been founded on agricultural success 
too easily won,’ and which, in consequence, ‘ have 
failed to raise up for themselves any ideals in art, 
literature, or even politics,’ ” 


SUCCESS 
AMONG NATIONS. 


ACADEMY, —“ Interesting, snuggestive......Dr. 
Reich has acquitted himself brilliantly. ....We 
have read every line of this able work with iuteresr, 
if not with conviction, and would thank Dr. Reich 
for having given us so scholarly, and on the whole 
so sound and lucid, a survey of history.” 

DAILY NEWS.—“ A most suggestive, provoca- 
tive, and stimulating study, full of the personality 
of the author...... Vigorous and picturesque.” 


London: CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, 
11, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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CHATTO & WINDUSS NEW BOOKS. 


IN THE PRBSS.—In 6 vols. crown 8vo, 36s. net the Set. (Sold only in Sets), 


MR. SWINBURNE’S COLLECTED POEMS. 


Vol. I., with DEDICATORY INTRODUCTION, is NOW READY, price és. net. ; (Vol. Jl, will be ready shortly, 

**A most fascinating Introduction. ”—G. K. CHESTERTON in the Daily News. 

“ When a great poet turns away from his poetry for a moment to make a personal confession of his method and ideal, he may be said to place every sincere admirer under a debt a 
gratitude. To see a man’s work through his own eyes is to enjoy an inestimable Lag and this process of enlightenment has led in its time to the utterance of some of the mos 
Kie'Swinb literary criticism in the world. Sir Philip Sidney, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Matthew Arnold—the apology for poetry could scarcely ask nobler names for its support ; and now | 

Swinburne comes to be added to the list with an essay more intimately personal than any, and certainly no less piq and v - This collected edition of his poems, | 
desired and now happily hed to its , could scarcely have been more auspiciously inaugurated, or more confidently assured of notice, than it is by the very presence of Mr, © 
Swinburne’s € * Apologia pro Arte Sua,’ fully armed and panoplied, upon the threshold.”— Daily Chronic 
“This b edition is .«.Could hardly be bettered so far as outward form is concernéd. The page has dignity, the type clearness and beauty, the buckram binding aa 
appropriate dignity.”—St. James's : Gazette. 


























NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
A FLASH of the WILL. By Winirrep STAnNLey. 
The COMMUNE. By Pavt and Victor MARGUERITTE, Authors of ‘The Disaster.’ Translated by F. LExs and RoBert B. DouGLAS. 


“* This story enjoys probably a higher reputation in France than any gee as conveying an impression at once just and picturesque of the horrors of the Commune....There is ne 
more remarkable piece of bistorical painting in all French fiction.”—Scotsma’ Vv 


The WHEELING LIGHT. By Frereus Hume, Author of ‘ "The Mystery of a Hansom Cab.’ 
*“ The book should satisfy everyone who likes a strong tional novel.” —Scot. 
The LADY in SABLES. By G. W. AppLeron. 


** Readers in search of a thrilling shocker, with capable criminals and good detective adjuncts, will find in Mr. Appleton’s romance a well-charged battery of titillating surprises, 
—Sheffield Telegraph, “It thrills, and shocks, and p»ssesses one from first to last.’",-— Dundee Courier. 


DR. WYNNES REVENGE. By Wi1t!aM WestTALL, Author of ‘ With the Red Eagle.’ 


** We bave read this novel with very great pleasure, and we can oy ieee recommend it as a well-written, carefully built-up story of absorbing interest.”—Ladies’ Field. “ You 
will find nothing better uf the kind among this season’s novels.”— Daily Mail. : 


A GREAT MAN: a Frolic. By ARNOLD BENNETT, Author of ‘The Grand Babylon Hotel.’ 
* One of the most delightfully smart and witty books I have read.”—Court Circular. ‘ A very clever frolic, amusing from first to last.” — World. 


WRONG SIDE OUT. By W. Crark RvussELL. 


“In variety of incident, marine colouring, and healthy excitement it rivals the author's best work.” —Glasgow Herald. “ Full of humour.”—Daily News. 
The SANYASI. By F. E. Penny, Author of ‘A Mixed Marriage.’ 
‘The PERIL of an EMPIRE. By BR. Jounsron. 
RANDAL of RANDALHOLME: a Tyneside Tragedy. By Austin Care. 
The POET and HIS GUARDIAN ANGEL. By Saray TyTuEr, Author of ‘ In Clarissa’s Day.’ 
WHAT OUGHT SHE TO DO? By FLorence Warpen, Author of ‘ The House on the Marsh.’ 
‘The MONEY-MAKER. By Georces Ounet, Author of ‘ The Ironmaster.’ Trauslated by F, ROTHWELL. 


AMONG MY AUTOGRAPHS. By Gronce R. Sims. With 70 Facsimiles. Square 8vo, cloth, 38. 6d. 

CONFESSIONS of a JOURNALIST. By Curis HEALY. Witha Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. ; 

MARSH-COUNTRY RAMBLES. By Herperr W. Tompxins, Author of ‘ Highways and Byways in Hertfordshire.’ With a Frontispiece. Crown 8yo, — 
linen, gilt top, 6s. a 

A CONSPIRACY UNDER the TERROR. By Pau GAvLot, Author of ‘Love and Lovers of the Past,’ &c. Translated by C. Larocuz, M.A, With) 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s 


‘The UNITED STATES in OUR OWN TIME. A Dramatic Narrative of Great Events. By E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS. Nearly 1,000 pages, with 500. 
Illustrations. Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 16s. net. 











THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 


‘The PICAROONS: a San Francisco Night’s Entertainment. By | The CAT’S PAW. By B. M. Croker. With 12 Illustrations by FRED, 
GELETT BURGESS and WILL IRWIN PEGRAM. 


V.C.: a Chronicle of Castle Barfield and of the Crimea, By D. | WHITELADIES. By Mrs. OLirHANT, With 12 Illustrations by ARTHUR” 


CHRISTIE MURRA 
PATSEY the OMADAUN. By M. McD. Bopxiy. | HOPKINS and HENRY WOODS. 


MANY WAYS of LOVE. By Frep. WHIsHaw. With 8 Illustrations by | The ORANGE GIRL. By Sir Water Besant. With 8 Illustrations ye 
WARWICK GOBLK and B. SCHUMACHER. FRED. PBGRAM. 








Feap. 8vo, Picture Cover, 1s. as cloth, -. 6d. each. 
HARRY FLUDYER at CAMBRIDGE, and CONVERSATIONAL HINTS for YOUNG SHOOTERS. By R. C. Lenmany. 
ELIZA’S HUSBAND. ByBarry Paix. | YOUNG MRS.CAUDLE. ByGrorcek.Stus. | THE FOOLISH VIRGINS. By Aureep 1D SUTRO 


NEW TWo- SHILLING NOVELS. —Picture cloth, flat backs. 
‘The REBEL QUEEN. “™» Sir Watter Brsanr. ROGUES and VAGABONDS. By Georce R. Sims. 
A NINETEENTH-CENTURY MIRACLE. By Louis Zanewi.u. The MAN FROM MANCHESTER. By Dick Donovay. 
ZAMBRA the DETECTIVE. By Heapon HI. WANTED! By Dick Donovan. 


POPULAR SIXPENNY BOOKS. 
By GRANT ALLEN. By WILKIE COLLINS. By CHARLES READE. 
‘The TENTS of SHEM. ARMADALE. | MAN and WIFE. | ANTONINA. | GRIFFITH GAUNT. | PUT YOURSKLF in HIS PLACE, © 
By WALTER BESANT. Tne MOONSTONE. | Fhe WOMAN in WHITE. | NONAME. | PEG WOFFINGTON; and CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE. 
‘CHILDREN of GIBBON. | The ORANGE GIRL. The DEAD SECRET. | The NEW MAGDALEN. The CLOISTER and the HEARTH. | HARD CASH. 
ALL SORTS and CONDITIONS of MEN. By B. M. CROKER “IT IS NEVER TUO LATS TO MEND.”| FOUL PLAY. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
FOR FAITH and. FREEDOM. | DIANA BARRINGTON. | PRETTY MISS NEVILLE. y 


| 

! 
The CONVICT SHIP. 

READY-MONKY MORTIBOY. By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. . ; 

The GOLDBN BUTTERFLY. JOSEPH’S COAT. By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
| 





' By BESANT and RICE. 


The CHAPLAIN of the FLEET. 
No By OUIDA. NBW ARABIAN NIGHTs. 


PUCK. | HELD in BONDAGE. | MOTHS. | TRICOTRIN. By WILLIAM WESTALL, 
UNDER TWO FLAGS. | STRATHMORE. The OLD FACTORY. 


By JAMES PAYN. By EMILE ZOLA. 
WALTER'S WORD. The DOWNFALL, | ROME. | The DRAM-SHOP. 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
‘The SHADOW of the SWORD 
y HALL CAINE. 
-A SON of HAGAR. | The SHADOW of a CRIME. 
‘The DEEMSTER. 








London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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